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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
FIRST ROUND GOES TO RUSSIA 


HE behavior of Gromyko at the 

first meeting of the United Na- 
tions in New York strengthens the 
conviction that Russia has no legiti- 
mate place in a group of peace-lov- 
ing nations. The first rule in Com- 
munist tactics is to foster confusion. 
Russia has done just that in every 
country she has “liberated.” With 
tyranny, hypocrisy and mendacity 
she has fomented dissension be- 
tween man and man, class and 
class, creed and creed in Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, in her 
zone of Austria and Germany, and, 
as far as she could, 
in the American and 
British zones. She 
has created and ac- 
tivated a fifth column in Greece; she 
has promoted political disturbances 
in Egypt, India and Palestine; she 
has given the Koreans cause to com- 
plain that they have been released 
from one tyranny only to become 
subject to another; she has balked 
every effort of her allies to produce 
harmony and stability in China and 
Manchuria; she has practiced es- 
pionage and encouraged treason in 
Canada; she encourages and finan- 


Russia the 
Marplot 


cially supports—with our money— 
a fifth column of thousands of 
operatives in the United States; she 
has— 

But why run on? The counts in 
the true indictment of Russia are 
innumerable. Anyone who has fol- 
lowed the news in countries where 
news is still permitted to appear 
knows that since the Russo-Japa- 
nese “neutrality” pact and the Hit- 
ler-Molotov conspiracy against Po- 
land, Russia has been playing the 
part of a traitor to civilization. It 
may be that she doesn’t want an- 
other war—just yet—but most as- 
suredly she doesn’t want peace. 
Peace would ruin her plans. The 
last thing she desires is harmony 
among nations. For the spread of 
Communism throughout the world 
dissension is necessary — turbu- 
lence, discontent, armed rebellion— 
everything short of a premature 
general war. If the world were to 
quiet down, Communism would de- 
cline. So Russia doesn’t want the 
world to quiet down. 

Such—at least to this observer— 
seems to be the most reasonable ex- 
planation of the otherwise absurd 
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action of Gromyko—that is to say, 
Stalin—at the opening conference 
of the United Nations in New York. 

Certain commentators referred to 
the Russian walk-out as “childish.” 
Yes, Stalin is “crazy—like a fox,” 
childish like the devil. 


HAVE run along too rapidly to 

take’ time for documentation. 
But I have not neglected documen- 
tation. For months past I have 
been accumulating news items, re- 
ports of speeches, quotations from 
Pravda and Izvestia, letters smug- 
gled out from behind the “iron 
curtain”; viva voce 
reports of eyewit- 
nesses who managed 
to escape from Rus- 
sia-dominated countries. What I 
have assembled is not merely odds 
and ends, dribs and drabs, but 
piles of evidence that Russia con- 
sistently, incessantly, systematically 
frustrates the efforts of the world 
to achieve equilibrium. But why 
speak of evidence? All the world 
knows—all the world outside the 
iron curtain—that Russia is obscu- 
rantist and obstructionist. 


Cuttlefish 
Tactics 


HE radio announcer at Hunter 

College at the end of the second 
day said solemnly “the whole world 
has been present at the meeting” 
and “the Russia-Iran dispute now 
goes to world public opinion.” I 
dare say that a radio announcer, 
like a campaign orator, must be 
permitted an occasional rhetorical 
flourish, but the cold 
sober fact is that 
Russia will not per- 
mit the world — its 
own world of 400 
million people — to 
hear the true story of what hap- 
pened on those fateful days in the 


News 
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Bronx, any more than it permitted 
them to know what took place at 
London or at San Francisco. The 
Russians doctor the news and dole 
out the facts in infinitesimal quan- 
tities. The people in Russia and in 
the Russian dependencies get what 
Pravda and Izvestia are directed to 
give them, and no more. 

As for information by radio, I 
wonder if the announcer in New 
York imagined for a moment that 
the people from Petrograd to Vladi- 
vostok and from Murmansk to 
Odessa, the people of Azerbaijan, 
Uzbek, Kazakh, Kizghis, the Mongo- 
lians and the Manchurians—I say 
did the radio reporter imagine that 
those peoples were permitted to lis- 
ten to him or to an interpreter, and 
did they really learn what happened 
at Hunter College in the borough of 
the Bronx in New York? We are 
told that authors of books and plays 
don’t recognize their own stuff when 
Hollywood has finished with it. Nor 
would the speakers at the UN. 
meeting recognize as their own 
what Moscow rations out to the 
ignorant, gullible folk who popu- 
late the vast Soviet Empire. From 
Poland to Korea, from the White 
Sea to the Persian Gulf they will 
be told that the wicked capitalistic 
world ganged up on the only true 
democracy, as they were told that 
Russia had won the war with some 
trifling assistance from Britain and 
America. 


S for the rest of the world, 

Russia doesn’t give a tinker’s 
damn. The Soviets laugh at our 
Declaration of Independence with 
its insistence upon “a decent re- 
spect to the opinion of mankind.” 
That’s bourgeois stuff, and besides, 
has not a leftist professor in an 
American university referred to the 
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Declaration as “an exercise in spec- 
tacular rhetoric’? The present 
rulers of Russia care no more 
for “world public opinion” than did 
the recent rulers of Germany. If 
the outcome of the war had been 
different; if not Nazis but Commu- 
nists were now on trial as war 
criminals, Stalin and his group 
would be hard put to it to defend 
the deliberate starvation of millions 
in the Russian Ukraine, the slaugh- 
ter of the Poles, the mass deporta- 
tions, the curious disappearance of 
ten thousand Polish officers in the 
Katyn forest, and a hundred other 
violations of the rules of what is 
ironically called “civilized warfare.” 
The clique of murderers in Moscow 
did not experience a change of heart 
when the Soviet-Nazi 
pact was broken and 
the Soviet- Allies 
pact took its place 
any more than the 
roving bands of English freebooters 
in fourteenth century Italy reformed 
their manners or their morals when 
the Orsini outbid the Colonna for 
their services and they switched 
accordingly. If Hitler the master 
bungler had not turned against 
Stalin, Stalin would not have turned 
against him. To tell the truth, the 
two belonged together. Hitler was 
not and Stalin is not a fit mem- 
ber of an alliance of civilized peo- 
ples. Josef’s being on our side— 
so to speak—doesn’t change his 
character or the character of the 
revolution in which he is engaged. 
Gromyko’s walk-out on the assem- 
bled nations was not abnormal. It 
was quite in character. The Rus- 
sians will walk out on us at any 
time they feel so inclined. Our only 
cause for satisfaction is that when 
they walk out they may be less of a 
menace than when they stay in. 


The Rest 
of Mankind 
Be D——d! 
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Of course I cannot but recognize 
that these will be considered “wild 
and whirling words” by the appeas- 
ers of Stalin in 1946, just as the 
words of Winston Churchill were 
considered provocative of war by 
the appeasers of Hitler before and 
after Chamberlain’s flights to pros- 
trate himself and his nation basely 
at the feet of the madman in Mu- 
nich. Be it remembered by the way, 
that Winston Churchill declared 
himself unrepentant for all the 
furious invective he heaped upon 
Lenin and Stalin over a period of 
twenty-five years. Churchill still 
believed all that he 
had said even while 
shaking hands and 
exchanging jokes 
with Stalin. So did 
Franklin Roosevelt. So, I surmise. 
do Secretary Byrnes and President 
Truman. So does every man who 
has not, in the interest of a false 
and fragile peace, jettisoned democ- 
racy and humanity. 

What I say in these columns is 
sometimes called “bold.” Pshaw! 
I only say what every man knows 
to be true. The difference between 
this writer and journalists of the 
more circumspect school is that 
they think expediency should take 
precedence over truth. My own be- 
lief is that the recent war was occa- 
sioned if not caused by too much 
reverence for expediency and too 
little recognition of the paramount 
importance of truth. Such will be 
the occasion or the cause of the next 
war. We can prevent that war now. 
But we shall not be able to prevent 
it five years hence if we now prac- 
tice the ignoble art of bootlicking. 


What Every 
Grown Man 
Knows 


ie is amazing and appalling to note 
how quickly and how slavishly 
certain important persons in our 
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country follow the Communist line. 
A few paragraphs above I predicted 
that Moscow would 
inform its citizens 
and its conquered 
peoples in its hinter- 
land that war-mon- 
gering Great Britain and the United 
States had “ganged up” on peace- 
loving Russia. The sentence with 
that word in it was written one aft- 
ernoon. Later that night the papers 
appeared with a speech by Senator 
Pepper of Florida. He had told his 
colleagues in the Senate, perhaps at 
the very moment I was putting the 
phrase on paper, that we were 
“ganging up on the Russians,” that 
we had “ganged up on them when 
they were fighting their own Czars,” 
and that we “have been ganging up 
on them ever since.” I claim no 
credit for anticipat- 
ing the very words 
Senator Pepper was 
to use. It is no trick. 
The sequence is au- 
tomatic. Just you say some word 
of criticism of Stalin or of the 
Soviet system or of Communism 
and with the inevitability of dark 
after day—and at about the same 
interval — you will be accused of 
“ganging up on the Russians.” 
When the gentleman from Flori- 
da attacks Franco, would he con- 
sider it sporting of us to accuse him 
of ganging up on the Spaniards? 
When Spruille Braden, Secretary 
Byrnes and President Truman at- 
tacked Perén did Senator Pepper 
rebuke them for ganging up on the 
Argentineans? When Mussolini was 
riding high were those who criti- 
cized Fascism ganging up on the 
Italians? What is there about Com- 
munism or sympathy with Com- 
munism which eats into the brain 
and paralyzes the sense of logic 


The “Line” 
in High 
Places 


Picking on 


the Poor 
Russians 
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and truth and justice? Might it not 
be expected that one who has pre- 
sumably the intelligence proper to 
a United States Senator should un- 
derstand that opposition to dic- 
tators is the salvation of peoples? | 
will answer that one myself: It 
may not be expected. 


O be fair even to a man whom | 

confess I find habitually insuf- 
ferable, it must be admitted that in 
the same speech the junior Senator 
from Florida (by the way, who is 
the senior Senator, and why should 
the junior always hog the show?), 
the junior Senator said something 
true. No man, no matter how reso- 
lutely and consistently wrong he 
may be, can forever escape being 
accidentally right. Senator Pepper, 
defending Russia’s remaining in 
Iran asked, “what 
about Britain’s re- 
cent bilateral agree- 
ment with Trans-Jordan under 
which all the British troops remain 
where they are?” And he added, 
“If the British people want the Rus- 
sians to get their troops out of Iran, 
let them get their own troops out of 
Iraq. Let them get their troops out 
of Trans-Jordan, Lebanon, Syria 
and Palestine.” 

So far so good, but the Senator 
talked on and presently reverted to 
his old silly self. “If anyone,” he 
said, “raises his voice in this Con- 
gress or in this country and says a 
decent word for Russia, he is called 
a Communist . . . name-calling is 
not going to decide these issues; 
there’s always a barrage of propa- 
ganda put out by people who hate 
the Communist system.” Look 
who’s talking! And listen to what 
he’s talking about—“name-calling” 
and “propaganda”! If there is any- 
one in America who can go into the 


Tit for Tat 
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ring, stand toe to toe with a Com- 
munist and slug it out in a battle of 
epithets; if there is any propagan- 
dist who can stay ten rounds, or 
two, or one with a Communist 
propagandist, I should like to meet 
that man. I would sit under him 
and learn a lot. 


HEN I started reading that 
speech of Senator Pepper, I 
didn’t dream that I would find in 
it signs of isolationism. But on my 
word of honor (look it up if you 
don’t trust me) Senator Pepper 
said: “What has the American dele- 
gation done about Indonesia, what 
has it done about other areas where 
other people’s troops are? All I’m 
asking is an American policy which 
says to everybody: ‘Get out of 
everybody else’s country.’ I want 
us to be pro-American.” 

That my dear ladies and gentle- 
men is rank isolationism and—what 
is worse — America Firstism. At 
least that’s what the intervention- 
ists and the Russia Firsters call it 
when I ask if we 
Americans are to go 
everywhere and tell 
everybody to get out 
of everywhere. Yet I only ask the 
question. Pepper demands that it 
be done. Is he jesting? Tongue in 
his cheek? Or does he really mean 
it? If so he is an isolationist as 
sure as you’re born. 

Consider the logical sequence. 
We must tell everybody to get out 
of everybody else’s country. Tell 
England to get out of India. And 
out of China. And Singapore. And 
Gibraltar. And Egypt, and Burma. 
And Uganda, Cape Town and all 
South Africa. We must tell Hol- 
land to get out of Java. Tell France 
to get out—completely and uncon- 
ditionally—out of Lebanon. Then 


Pepper the 
Isolationist 
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logically we shall tell Russia to get 
out of Poland and Lithuania and 
Estonia and Latvia. Also out of 
Manchuria and Korea. But since 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, and we must not preach 
what we do not practice, we Ameri- 
cans must get out of everybody 
else’s country. We must leave Asia 
to the Asiatics, Africa to the Afri- 
cans, Polynesia to the Polynesians. 
Why Senator Pepper! shame on 
you for a filthy isolationist! 


HE Senator forgot to explain a 

little matter that continues to 
bother me. He didn’t say what we 
should do if after we tell every- 
body to get out of everywhere, they 
don’t get. Readers of these pages 
will recognize that we have now 
come upon the theme on which the 
present writer incessantly harps: If 
we, or the United Nations say to 
Russia or Britain or Holland or 
France what Cicero said to Catiline 
Excede! evade!! erumpe!!! all of 
which mean with variations “Make 
yourself scarce,” and if, like Catiline, 
they refuse to budge, what is the 
next step in the procedure? Please 
don’t refer me to the Charter of the 
United Nations. I know what it 
says. I have read Chapter VII., 
Articles 39 to 51 which cover the 
case. I have so frequently and so 
closely scrutinized Articles 41, 42, 
and 43 that as the children say, “I 
know them by heart.” But still I 
haven’t the answer to my question. 
I mean the actual, practical, realis- 
tic answer to my question: what 
shall we do if we tell Russia to get 
out of Poland or Lithuania or 
Korea, or if we tell Britain and Hol- 
land to get out of Indonesia, and 
they nevertheless remain. I am not 
so sweeping in my questions as 
Senator Pepper in his demands. I 
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don’t ask what shall we do if we 
tell everybody to get out of every- 
where and nobody gets out of any- 
where. All I want to know is what 
shall we do if we tell somebody to 
get out of somewhere and some- 
body stays where he is. 
Psychiatrists say that frustra- 
tion is the cause of most of our 
mental ills. That may be my 
trouble. But will not some good 
doctor take pity on me and answer 
my question? The answer might 


remove my frustration and heal the 
trauma in my soul. 


HE chief reason why Russia 

held out so obstinately against 
admitting the complaint of Iran, 
was that she feared the establish- 
ment of a precedent. If Iran had 
won a clean-cut victory, Poland, for 
example—real Poland, not puppet 
Poland—might have been embold- 
ened to demand consideration of its 
cause. Impossible? Preposterous? 
Perhaps so, but if the real Poland 
can never speak again, the shame 
of the democracies and the futility 
of the U.N. are both revealed. 
When I say the shame of the democ- 
racies, I mean the shame of our 
peoples. It may interest readers 
of THE CaTHOLIC Wor.LpD to know 
that before accepting Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn’s article “What They Are 
Doing to Germany” in this num- 
ber of THE CATHOLIC Wor -p, I 
asked that he tone down certain 
sentences in which he had seemed 
to say that Britain and America 
were as guilty of atrocities as Nazi 
Germany. On further considera- 
tion, I am not so sure that the Brit- 
ish and American peoples may not 
be charged with what has happened 
at least to millions of the Poles. The 
British find it convenient and com- 
fortable to forget that the ostensible 
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reason for their going to war was to 
rescue Poland. We Americans at- 
tempt to disown our responsibility 
for the atrocities done by Russia in 
Poland with the im- 
patient exclamation 
that we are “sick 
and tired of the Po- 
lish question.” Just 
so. And Pontius Pilate was sick 
and tired of the Jesus question. But 
the blood of Jesus was on Pilate’s 
soul, and the blood of the slaugh- 
tered Polish people may be on 
ours. 

Especially guilty are the inter- 
ventionists who insisted that we go 
to war in behalf of Poland but who 
have now ignominiously abandoned 
Poland. To cover their shame they 
pretend to swallow the canard that 
the Poles have become free and in- 
dependent. No one, not even Morti- 
mer Snerd, could be so stupid as 
they pretend to be. To be a boob 
is pitiable; to pretend to be a boob, 
as a cover for crime or for coward- 
ice, is despicable. 


“Sick and 
Tired of 
Poland?” 


HE absolute in the realm of the 

preposterous was not reached 
until it was announced that “Po- 
land” was urging the United Na- 
tions to deal with Spain as a menace 
to the peace of the world. “Poland” 
of course, is Russia. Russia com- 
plains of a little country minding 
its own business off in a corner of 
the continent as a threat to the har- 
mony existing among the Great 
Powers. Give the gentleman who 
thought up that one a thousand 
dollars, a set of the encyclopedia 
and a big red box of soap powder. 
As an added premium give the gen- 
tleman—not that he needs it, but as 
something symbolic of his peculiar 
kind of genius—a de luxe edition of 
the tales of Baron Miinchausen. 
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—. we drop the subject of 
intervention, it may be appro- 
priate to say once again what has 
been repeatedly said in these pages: 
the chief crime of the intervention- 
ists is that they don’t sufficiently 
intervene. They go in half way and 
pull out. “Isolationists” don’t be- 
lieve in going in unless we go in all 
the way, and unless we do what we 
go in to do, before we come out. 
I, for one, arrived at the conviction 
that America cannot and therefore 
need not tell everybody to get out 
of everywhere as far back as 1916, 
when General Pershing was ordered 
into Mexico to get Villa. The Gen- 
eral suffered the humiliation of the 
King of France who with twenty 
thousand men marched up a hill 
and then marched down again. He 
went in to get Villa 
but he came out 
without Villa. We 


Big Words 
Little Deeds 


lost face again when 


Theodore Roosevelt (the Roosevelts 
are great interveners) demanded of 
the Sultan of Morocco, “Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead.” He got Per- 
dicaris alive, but Raisuli neither 
dead nor alive. It was half victory, 
half defeat. America cannot afford 
half victories. 

If we tell a little country like 
Mexico or Morocco what we are go- 
ing to do and then not do it, we 
damage our prestige; if we tell a 
little country like Poland that we 
will see that she gets justice, and 
then throw her to the wolves, we 
deal a blow to our own honor and 
place a stain on our conscience. 
That’s why some of us, contemptu- 
ously branded “isolationists,” are 
chary of assuming international 
obligations which we know we can- 
not fulfill, and which not even the 
most rabid interventionists honest- 
ly intend to fulfill. 
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Furthermore we must be consist- 
ent. We must not tell the Span- 
iards to get rid of Franco, or the 
Argentineans to vote against Perén, 
unless we tell the Yugoslavs to evict 
Tito and the Bulgarians to disre- 
gard the orders of Dimitrov. Fur- 
thermore, if Uncle Sam is not to get 
the reputation of being a bully, let 
him take someone of his own size. 
Let him tell Stalin to get out of the 
Baltic States, the Balkans, Man- 
churia and Korea. The answer to 
this logical and reasonable demand 
is not to cry “‘Isolationist.” If the 
interventionists mean business, let 
them answer “Why not speak up 
to Stalin? He’s the chief offender. 
What are we waiting for? Let’s 
go!” But they don’t mean business, 
nor are they sincere. They object 
to what they call tyranny in Spain, 
but they have not the nerve, or even 
the honesty to complain of tyranny 
in Russia. Yet now that Nazism is 
gone, the only grand-scale tyranny 
remaining on earth is Communism. 


HEN the answer came from 
Moscow, after the four-day 
delay for information, the dele- 
gates to U.N. made a pathetic pre- 
tense of believing it satisfactory. 
The questions, translated out of dip- 
lomatic phraseology into every-day 
English were these: First: are the 
Russian troops leaving Iran? Sec- 
ond: when will the evacuation be 
completed? Third: Will Moscow 
drop the weasel phrase, “unless 
unforeseen circumstances occur”? 
Fourth: will the U.S.S.R. cease to 
interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Iranian province of Azerbaijan? 
Fifth: will the U.S.S.R. cease co- 
ercing Iran to form an oil company 
in which Russia shall hold 51% of 
the stock? 
To only one of those questions did 
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Russia reply. She said she was 
leaving Iran and would be out in 
six weeks. The other questions she 
said had no relation- 
ship to the matter of 
her leaving. Where- 
upon Britain, the 

S. A., and the 
little fellows—all but one—declared 
that the United Nations had won its 
first great victory. Yet Russia had 
in effect told the august assemblage 
where it got off and where it could 
go. Not of course in just those 
terms, but unless Messrs Byrnes, 
Stettinius et al. are more naive than 
diplomats have a right to be, they 
understood what Stalin meant. But 
they pretended to be tickled to 
death. They declared an adjourn- 
ment for the purpose of celebrating. 
The chairman of the Council, Dr. 
Quo of China gave a cocktail party 
at Hampshire House. Mr. Byrnes, 
smiling broadly, was photographed 


Josef 
Crosses 
Them Up 


clinking glasses with Mr. Gromyko. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan was shrewd- 
er. He had “another engagement.” 


HERE was one honest delegate 

in that assembly who refused 
even to pretend to be bamboozled, 
Mr. Hodgson of Australia. We read 
in the newspapers that “in voicing 
his dissent, Hodgson not only bit- 
terly criticized the Council for its 
failure to obtain a complete, docu- 
mented report on the case, but criti- 
cized Gromyko for walking out on 
his colleagues and 
thereby prejudicing 
its ‘work, efficiency 
and authority.’ The 
Australian charged 
that the case had been handled as 
a political situation instead of as a 
judicial issue. Taking exception to 
the secret method employed in set- 
tling the case by going into execu- 


Australia 
Calls the 
Turn 
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tive session and thus barring the 
press, Hodgson said that the ‘ar- 
rangements outside the Council. . . 
tended to weaken the authority and 
prestige of the Council in the eyes 
of the world and affected its future 
procedure.’ ” 

Some editorial writers agreed 
with Mr. Hodgson. The New York 
World Telegram—to cite but one 
instance — said, “The Moscow note 
was uninformative and inconclu- 
sive”; it “merely repeats the evasive 
Gromyko statements of a _ week 
ago”; “the shelving of the case was 
a face-saver for Russia.” 

A WEAF radio speaker, intro- 
duced as an expert in such matters, 
said immediately upon the reading 
of the notes from Russia and Iran: 
“Russia’s note leaves us just where 
we were when the assembly ad- 
journed four days ago. The prob- 
lem remains substantially what it 
was.” 

I wonder if it could be that in the 
executive session behind closed 
doors, Secretary Byrnes had given 
the members of the Security Coun- 
cil a pep-talk along these lines: 
“Gentlemen, we have to admit that 
Stalin thumbed his nose at us. But 
we cannot say so in public. We 
must resort to ‘psychology.’ Bluff 
it out. Let there be no gloomy 
countenance when the letters are 
read. Simulate an optimism if you 
have it not.” 


MUST be cursed with an over- 
acute memory. And, like Ham- 
let, “I have dreams.” In one of 
these dreams I seem to see an air- 
plane from Munich landing in Lon- 
don. Out of the plane steps a man 
in a long: black coat and a Hom- 
burg hat, with an umbrella in one 
hand and a sheet of paper in the 
other. He waves the piece of paper 
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aloft and exclaims, “Peace in our 
time! Peace in our time!” 

This may seem to be pessimism, 
and I remember the Frenchman 
who said that to be happy in this 
world we must have “une certain 
dose d’optimisme.” But isn’t there 
also an adage to the 
effect that one who 
is an optimist after 
forty is a _ fool? 
“There is a kind of 
optimism,” says 
G.K.C., “that is of the very heart of 
hell.” I take that to be the opti- 
mism which prompts one to say 
“everything is all right” when he 
knows in his heart that he lies. 
Also, there is the kind of faith 
which fits the village atheist’s defi- 
nition, “believing what you know 
ain’t so.” I prefer the definition of 
Aquinas who explains that we must 
not believe unless we have reason 


Optimism, 
Pessimism, 
Skepticism, 
Realism 


to believe. The catechism says that 
credulity is a sin. 

If Mr. Byrnes and Dr. Quo and 
Mr. Trygve Lie prefer to hypnotize 
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themselves into accepting as satis- 
factory the word of Josef Stalin, 
who answers only one of their five 
questions and snubs them by ignor- 
ing the other four, they may do so. 
As for me, having observed Com- 
munist technique since 1917, I feel 
that I must be pardoned if I retain 
une certaine dose de scepticisme. 


S it happened, Stalin had his 
way. The oil contract was pub- 
lished less than twenty-four hours 
after the note was dispatched say- 
ing that the signing of the note and 
the exit of the troops 
had no relationship. Who Won? 
The making of the 
contract while Russian soldiers were 
still in the country was not only 
contrary to the directions of the 
United Nations Security Council, 
but in violation of the Constitution 
of Iran. Stalin had his way. Mr. 
Byrnes had his cocktails and his 
gaudeamus; the U.N. had its ficti- 
tious victory. The first round went 
to Russia. 





TWO POEMS 


By ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


Song for Maytime 


I SHALL go back when Mayapple bells are ringing 
Their silver clappers under green umbrella shade, 
I shall go back when cool wet mosses are springing 
And Maytime woods are stained with lapis and jade. 


It was there that we found the wild dewberry patch, remember, 
And with wild dewberries and kisses, stained our lips, 

We leaned on a crooked fence at the edge of the timber 

And touched the sky’s blue bowl with our fingertips. 


Yes, I shall go back alone and try to recapture 

A moment as still and white as the evening star, 

And somehow you will regain that singing rapture 
Because my thoughts will find you—wherever you are. 


Mother 


GENTLE calmness ever walks with her, 
Whose step falls lightly as the feet of dawn, 
Upon her face 
The lasting trace 
Of spring eternal, with winter past and gone. 


Her strength is like the strength of pine and fir 
That reaches skyward from a mountain crest, 
Her stature small, 

Her spirit tall, 

Her gentle Martha hands have touched and blest 


All those who share her roof and all who ever were 
By blood or friendship bound; she is a part 

Of God’s own plan 

For wayward man, 

She holds the key to peace within her heart. 





WHAT THEY ARE DOING TO GERMANY 


By ERIK voN KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


“Feed him that dies of hunger; for whenever thou canst save a man by 
feeding him, if thou hast not fed him, thou hast slain him.” 


OW many of the citizens of this 

country studying the stipula- 
tions of the Potsdam Conference in 
the newspapers realize that one of 
the decisions will in all likelihood 
prove fatal to the already fragile 
peace of the world and terminate 
the present armed armistice? We 
are not only referring to the fact 
that Poland’s frontiers will corre- 
spond to the principality of Mieszko 
in the tenth century but also to the 
much grimmer agreement to trans- 
fer between 12 and 13 million Ger- 
mans to the badly shrunken Reich. 
The decision to turn the clock back 
900 years is serious enough but the 
new migration creates a problem 
which, humanly speaking, cannot 
be solved. Not only will Germany 
be deprived of 23% of the territory 
she held in 1937, not only will she 
be forced to accept and “digest” the 
exiled masses of the “lost” areas, 
but also millions of newcomers 
from other countries whose ances- 
tors either never lived in the Reich 
or left it 200 to 700 years ago. 

The ranks of the refugees from 
Eastern Germany will be swelled by 
the German - speaking populations 
from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia. To these must be 
added the German residents of Aus- 
tria and over a million non-Ger- 
mans—Poles, Serbs, Croats, Mag- 
yars, Slovenes, even Czechs and 
Slovaks — who prefer the German 


—St. Ambrose: “De Officiis Ministrorum.” 


misery to their new “liberty.” As 
far back as 1941 and 1942 Dr. Benes 
was quoted as saying that Hitler’s 
“exchange of populations” ‘was 
worthwhile imitating. These weasel 
words reeking of pagan immoral- 
ity have been echoed and re-echoed 
ever since. “Hitler docet,” we can 
only remark. And the phrase that 
“Germans are merely being sent 
back” has been added. A parallel 
situation would not even be the re- 
turn of white Americans to their 
ancient homes in Europe but the 
forced transportation of Arizona’s 
Navaho Indians to northern British 
Columbia, or of Central Mexico 
Aztecs to their prehistoric homes in 
the Rockies. 


Since we have mentioned the 
Western World let us try to visual- 
ize the United States defeated in an 
aerial war? with cities largely de- 
stroyed, deprived of almost one- 
fourth of the country and compelled 
to accept 26 million refugees, 9 mil- 


1 The question of who started the aerial war- 
fare against the hinterland (i. e¢., against eco- 
nomic as opposed to purely military objec- 
tives) has been settled in favor of the Nazis 
who were actuated by strategic, not by humani- 
tarian motives. The first bombardment of 
London by air was preceded by six night 
bombings of Berlin. The British figured out 
quite rightly that the Allies in the long run 
would have a greater air-armada than the 
Nazis. Cf. the article “War, Limited,” by 
Captain Liddell Hart (Britain’s Hanson Bald- 
win), in Harper’s Magazine, March, 1946, pp. 
198, 199. Hitler’s efforts to reach an air agree- 
ment outlawing bombings outside of the fight- 
ing zone met with a British refusal twice—in 
1935 and 1936. 
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lion of whom are Canadians. With 
the industries partly in ruins and 
machinery carried away by the vic- 
tors, even the thinly settled USA 
would have an insoluble problem on 
its hands, but to raise the ratio 
from an overcrowded 365 to a burst- 
ing 445 inhabitants to a square mile 
is technically impossible. The moral 
problem involved we will not dis- 
cuss. Our religion forbids the pun- 
ishment of persons not guilty of a 
crime and our theology never ac- 
cepts any moralizing about groups 
composed of unique individuals. 
Morally speaking there is no such 
thing as “the Germans,” “the Jews,” 
“the Russians,” “the Americans.” 
Even common sense forbids us to 
consider the Pomeranians more 
guilty than the Mecklenburgers or 
the Silesians than the Holsteiners. 
(As regards statistics it is a fact 
that the percentage of Nazis at the 
free elections was larger in Holstein 
than in Silesia, not to mention Cath- 
olic Varmia, a part of East Prussia. 
But the Silesians and Varmians had 
to “move,” not the Holsteiners!) 
Let us be coldly detached in analyz- 
ing this unparalleled human catas- 
trophe as students of history must 
be at all times. 

The first fact to be kept in mind 
is the absolute impossibility of Ger- 
many’s absorbing this enormous 
surplus either now or in the fore- 
seeable future. Mr. Churchill with 
his oratorical dexterity explained 
during his premiership that the 
German war losses created more 
“Lebensraum” within the Reich, 
but once he became the “Leader of 
His Majesty’s Most Loyal Opposi- 
tion” he implicitly revoked his esti- 
mates and declared the eastern 
boundary of Germany untenable. 
This view has been reiterated twice 
by Mr. Churchill in March, 1946 (in 
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his Fulton, Mo., speech and after- 
wards), but he was quite rightly re- 
minded by a Polish-American group 
that the “Polish Government” con- 
tinuing these atrocious mass expul- 
sions had been duly helped into 
existence by the selfsame Mr. 
Churchill who, incidentally, had 
also been an ardent supporter of 
the so-called “Curzon Line.” It is 
true that the German male popula- 
tion of military age has been de- 
pleted but there is an extremely 
numerous generation between the 
ages of three and eighteen, i.e., 
“the generation of tomorrow,” a 
generation, by the way, which can- 
not possibly have had a share in the 
guilt of the past war. We have al- 
ready intimated that German indus- 
try will be unable to absorb these 
masses and the prospects of “de- 
industrialization” still being offi- 


cially considered are extremely 


grim. When analysts speak of re- 
ducing Germany to a standard of 
living only 33% below that of 1938 
they are misleading the public. The 
drop will be at least one of 60% if 
the devastation wrought by the 
blockbuster is going to be com- 
pleted by pick, shovel and TNT? 
Neither can anything be done in 
the agricultural field. There are 
few large estates west of the Elbe; 
medium and small proprietors pre- 
vail. There is little that can be 
“carved up” and “distributed.” 
Curiously enough the big estates al- 
ways yielded larger crops per acre 
and the reluctance of the Nationa! 
Socialists to divide the large hold- 


2 Mrs. Anne O’Hare MacCormick of The New 
York Times in one of her lectures referred to 
a discussion between two U. S. officers as to 
whether a factory producing fertilizer (so bad- 
ly needed now) Should be destroyed because 
it had provided the German war machine with 
nitrogen products during the conflict. As if 
the factory owners had any choice! Unfortu- 
nately she told us nothing about the outcome 
of the debate. 
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ings came precisely from their in- 
terest in bigger returns in food (and 
taxes!). Only radical laws expro- 
priating all landowners irrespec- 
tive of the size of their property 
could change the situation some- 
what but the result would be mere- 
ly a huge agricultural proletariat. 
A government of the extreme left, 
hard pressed for a solution, might 
even experiment in equivalents of 
kolkhozi (collective estates) and 
sovkhozi (state owned estates) 
which would mean the end of the 
freest of all German social classes 
—the peasantry, the farming class. 

With the exception of Upper- 
Silesia all areas east of the Oder- 
Neisse line are purely agricultural 
in nature and, together with the 
Russian zone of occupation, consti- 
tuted the silo and larder of Ger- 
many. The Polish zone is slowly 
reverting to a complete wilderness 
as its political fate has not yet been 
officially determined and the rank 
and file of the Poles do not want 
to settle down in an area from 
which they may perhaps have to 
move again. And the date of a final 
Peace Treaty at this writing seems 
to be indefinitely postponed. 

The German food situation has 
always been precarious, in fact the 
population will perish of hunger 
this very summer if America re- 
fuses to come to her assistance.’ If 
America is true to her old ideal- 
ism, surely she will feed her enemy; 
she will help. But under the new 
tragic situation in which Germany 
is placed by the Potsdam decision: 
with millions of her citizens perma- 
nently unemployed, forced into an 
impossibly shrunken “living space,” 
with an industry artificially limited, 
with countless productive acres de- 


8No individual gifts of food may yet be 
sent to either Germany or Austria by mail. 
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liberately laid waste as a result of 
the Potsdam Declaration: — under 
these calamitous circumstances, 
Germany would require America’s 
help forever. But as we all know, 
such an idea is fantastic; it defies 
the powers of imagination. 


On the other hand we must real- 
ize that the food available for Ger- 
many is far below the minimum 
set by American Army doctors as 
necessary for subsistence and, as 
these lines are written, further 
“cuts” are contemplated in the Brit- 
ish and American zones. A severe 
crisis—in spite of contributions 
from overseas—is at hand and since 
neither the resident German popu- 
lation nor the German deportees 
will be cared for by UNRRA the 
situation will become increasingly 
alarming. We may then expect the 
USSR to step into the breach and 
carry out an intensive feeding pro- 
gram in their occupational zone. 
The Soviets since coming into power 
have always used food as a political 
weapon and they have experience in 
this simple procedure which Ameri- 
cans, British and French lack. The 
Russians have never looked upon 
the Germans as a national enemy 
(as the Western Powers did and 
still do) but merely as an ideologi- 
cal foe who by a system of deporta- 
tion, extermination and indoctrina- 
tion can be refashioned into an effi- 
cient tool. If the authorities in 
Moscow decide that it would “pay” 
to feed Eastern Germany they 
would let their own people go hun- 
gry. After all, Eastern Germany is 
“on exhibition” (despite the “iron 
curtain”) while Kazakhstan and the 
Kuban region decidedly are not.‘ 

4 According to reliable information the Rus- 
sians have chosen from among their German 


prisoners of war a group outstanding be- 
cause of their highly intellectual and physical 
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The “war” is not to be blamed for 
the hopeless situation in which both 
the Germans and the Western Allies 
alike find themselves; it is due to 
the Potsdam Declaration which was 
arranged by the shrewd experts of 
the Kremlin, and was endorsed by 
representatives of the Western 
Powers who know as little about 
the history, economics, social strati- 
fication and geography of Central 
Europe as a high school sophomore. 

The crux of the whole tragedy 
thus lies in the undisputed fact 
that, however limited the actual guilt 
of the Western Powers may be said 
to be, it all happened over their sig- 
natures. We do not doubt that the 


people of America and of Great 
Britain, once they have been told of 
the frightful conditions and once 
they realize the full extent of the 
tragedy will be more than shocked; 
they will be desperate. 

One wonders whether any one of 


the politicos in Potsdam knew that 
no such thing as German citizen- 
ship existed before 1933 and that 
Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria had 
legations in each other’s capitals. 
The difference between an Upper- 
Bavarian and a Hanoverian or a 
Wirttemberger and a Pomeranian 
is much greater than between a 
Texan and a New Yorker or a north 
Californian and a Kansan. Two- 
thirds of the German deportees are 
Prussians and they will be thinly 
spread all over Germany. Thus 
Germany will be finally and thor- 
oughly Prussianized. To what ex- 
tent this will “democratize” Ger- 


endowments and are training these men to be 
political leaders and administrators. They are 
excellently fed and dressed and are treated as 
equals —if not as superiors —of the Soviet 
population. This experiment is not to be com- 
pared with the attempt made over here in 
training P.W.’s to be “apostles of democracy” 
to their relatives at home who are being arti- 
ficially starved to death. 
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many remains to be seen and his- 
tory, so full of ironical incidents, 
will witness Germany Prussianized 
thanks to an Anglo-Russian-Ameri- 
can decision taken in—Potsdam of 
all places. Where the Hohenzol- 
lerns failed, the “democracies” have 
succeeded. 

The Anglo-American combina- 
tion will not only foster Germany’s 
Prussianization but also the transi- 
tion of the heart of Europe from a 
semi-capitalist to a socialist state. 
The destruction on a vast scale of 
private property, the rise of eco- 
nomic problems through the influx 
of refugees which society cannot 
solve without state intervention, the 
leftist-inspired drive against bank- 
ers and manufacturers in the West- 
ern Occupation Zones, all these facts 
are pointing toward the probable 
rise of (international or national) 
socialism. Especially if some sort 
of democracy is given to Germany 
under Allied Control the refugees 
will try to obtain more effective 
help from state agencies and, since 
the refugee vote will form an enor- 
mous bloc, the rise of a party or 
parties which are at one and the 
same time nationalistic and social- 
istic (ever hear about that combi- 
nation before?) is a genuine possi- 
bility. And the success of such a 
party will be more than likely. 

The Prussianization of Germany 
and the elimination of free enter- 
prise will not be the only achieve- 
ments of the Western Powers in 
Germany — totalitarianism will be 
another “gain.” It is obvious that 
even a makeshift “solution” of the 
deportee problem is only possible 
on the basis of totalitarian meas- 
ures. It will be necessary to con- 
fiscate, expropriate, requisition and 
regulate virtually every activity in 
order to provide the deportees with 
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a minimum of shelter and work. 
There will be perhaps even less ma- 
terial freedom than under the Nazis 
and even more basic liberties may 
eventually disappear. The Allied 
armies of occupation have estab- 
lished a new set of do’s and don’ts 
but fundamentally they are not 
much more liberal than the Nazis 
who had not censored the pastoral 
letters of bishops and have now 
seen their policy toward parochial 
schools copied by General Patton’s 
successor. The free elections in 
Bavaria produced a _ considerable 
majority for the Christian Party 
but the civil government of that 
State is still in the hands of Marxian 
Socialists appointed by the military 
government and are thus ruling 
against the will of the Catholic ma- 
jority in Bavaria. Men backed up 
by minorities but supported by the 
armies of foreign countries had the 


doubtful honor during World War 
Il. of being dubbed by the name of 


a certain Norwegian major. Yet 
these practices started by the Nazis 
still continue. 

The tensions, hatreds, intrigues 
which the deployment of refugees 
will generate are endless. As a 
common denominator there will be 
a joint hatred of the Allies which 
will naturally be shared by all those 
non-Germans, many of them ex- 
Allies, numbering close to a million, 
who are not able to return to their 
homes. The inability of the refu- 
gees to get better jobs, which nat- 
urally will go to the “natives,” is 
going to transform them into a 
shiftless, hungry and desperate pro- 
letariat ready to plan a bitter re- 
venge. The only way to control 
them is military occupation (again 
“occupation forever’). Otherwise a 
laboratory might conceivably put 
into their hands the invention of an 
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efficient explosive or a method of 
spreading effectively a deadly germ. 
Even if disarmament prevents them 
from acquiring weapons them- 
selves, there is at present no guar- 
antee whatsoever against a future 
conqueror’s forming an _ alliance 
with this nation of desperadoes, 
using the manpower, skill and 
genius of sixty or seventy million 
Germans and arming and training 
them to further his own ends. 
That any re-education from the 
outside is bound to fail and to fail 
completely is obvious. The idea of 
re-education which is being sold to 
the American nation is nothing but 
an enormous hoax pulled on an un- 
suspecting public. A re-education, 
difficult under normal circum- 
stances, becomes almost hopeless 
if a common language, religion and 
tradition are lacking; it is entirely 
out of the question if there is not 
an absolute moral and intellectual 
superiority on the side of the 
“teacher” combined with a real af- 
fection for the pupil. But where is 
this moral superiority if the equiva- 
lent of Nazi tortures are inflicted by 
the armies as a consequence of the 
cruel decisions of Potsdam.’ The 
Allies will get nowhere by treating 
Germany as a huge reformatory. 
And the betrayal of the Atlantic 
Charter, needless to say, is going to 
play an even more destructive part 
than the disregard of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. Neither are atomic 
bombs and blockbusters spiritual 
arguments. And the deportees as 
well as their children are going to 


5 Estimates as to German victims: Killed by 
aerial bombing (crushing, burning, suffocat- 
ing): 2 to 3,000,000. Starvation mid-1945 to 
mid-1946: 300,000. Suicides: 2 to 400,000. 
Raped: 500,000. Totally destitute: c. 10,000,- 
000. Pregnant or infected due to rape: 200,000. 
Maimed: c. 1,000,000. Slave laborers: 3,000,000. 
This does not include military casualties nor 
the Austrian share of the suffering. 
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see to it that the spirit of revenge 
and retribution will never flag and 
never die; they will play a role 
similar to that of the Macedonian 
refugees in Bulgaria who always 
swung that Balkan State into the 
camp hostile to Serbia. They are 
eager to go home and resent hotly 
being forced to stay where they are 
not wanted. 

Thus the army of occupation will 
have to remain in order to prevent 
the German volcano from once 
again erupting. The bad conscience 
of the Western Allies for having 
deviated from their own traditions 
and convictions will put them into 
a hopeless dilemma which will be 
utilized in this country by the ex- 
treme isolationists and Commu- 
nists; the latter know that the 
USSR is the only potential bene- 
ficiary of the German situation, 
once the Reich has been evacuated. 
It makes no difference whether the 
occupation lasts five, ten or a hun- 
dred years, the German deportee 
problem remains the same; the re- 
ligious differences will in part re- 
strict intermarriage and, let us say, 
the Pomeranian proletariat in the 
Rhineland or the East - Prussian 
proletariat in Westphalia will re- 
main a fairly distinct element—not 
to mention the general nostalgia for 
the places where Herder, Kant, and 
Eichendorff used to live, places like 
Koénigsberg, Breslau, Danzig, Stet- 
tin, Reichenberg or Karlsbad, a nos- 
talgia which will always make a 
war of revenge desirable. After 
all, the Germans waited 212 years 
in order to get Alsace back. The 
Spaniards still have not forgotten 
Gibraltar which they lost 233 years 
ago. In the Old World memories 
die hard. 

But the memory which will live 
the longest is that of the years ’45 


and ’46. We have before us a mass 
of material describing life and 
death in darkest Germany — the 
Russo-Polish zone; perusing these 
letters and messages one gets a 
picture of sheer apocalyptic hor- 
ror; of “women” between the ages 
of five and eighty-nine raped, in- 
fected, ruined forever; of thou- 
sands of fleeing Germans where 
only a mere half dozen reached the 
Elbe; of forests filled with the 
stench of corpses dangling from 
trees; and of the Oder carrying hun- 
dreds of rotting bodies down to the 
Baltic; of places so looted that the 
very walls were picked clean; of 
fathers committing suicide so that 
their children might be taken by 
orphanages, and of mothers, giving 
themselves into prostitution, so that 
their offspring might eat on the end- 
less track to grey misery.* Profes- 
sor Otto A. Piper of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary has made efforts 
to collect reliable news from Lu- 
theran ministers in Germany and 
his circular newsletters giving a 
very accurate picture of conditions 
east of the “iron curtain” are indeed 
worth reading. But one of the odd- 
est pieces of information which 
reached us by other channels has to 
deal with Czechoslovakia. Since the 
Czechs establish the list of the pro- 
scribed on the basis of mother lan- 
guage, numerous Jews who had 
until last year been forced to wear 
the Star of David have now been 
compelled to wear a swastika be- 
fore their final deportation to Ger- 
many. 


6 The ravages of the Russian Army are not 
to be ascribed to racial “barbarism” or 
exuberant temperament. The armies of Alex- 
ander I. or of Nicholas Il. were not SPCC 
squads but they had no specially bad repu- 
tation either. The savageries of the rank and 
file of the Red Army are the direct outcome of 
a materialist philosophy, and, above all, of a 
thoroughly godless education. 
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In the meantime no peace, no 
real peace signed by a freely elected 
German government is possible. 
(Perhaps a working German gov- 
ernment on a democratic basis is at 
present outside the range of techni- 
cal possibility but that is another 
matter.) We could imagine the 
Soviets or the French appointing or 
installing governments in their 
zones which would sign away sub- 
stantial slices of Germany but we 
doubt that the Americans or the 
British would impose an artificial 
central regime which might accept 
in substance the Potsdam condi- 
tions. They know that the signa- 
ture of such a group would have no 
binding power morally speaking. It 
is impossible to get German consent 
for such a “Treaty” now. It is 
equally impossible to get it tomor- 
row. But it would be fatal not to 
get it at all. 


The German-Czech problem is 
merely one of refugees but the Ger- 
man-Polish problem has also a ter- 
ritorial aspect. It would be difficult 
now to change the “provisional” 
Polish-German border materially 
because Poland lost 51% of her ter- 
ritory to the USSR’ and needs some 
compensation. “Victorious” Poland 
even in spite of her enormous gains 
in the West will emerge smaller 
than before the war and with a 
greatly reduced population. It is 
unlikely that Poland will be disap- 
pointed again and that her hopes 
for the Oder-Neisse boundary (geo- 
graphically a monstrosity, but who 
cares?) will be dashed. It is pos- 
sible that neither the Congress nor 
the British Parliament will “swal- 
low” this amazing boundary with 
its inhuman implications and it is 
possible that World War II. will not 
be terminated by treaties but only 
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by a series of non-legalized faits 
accomplis. 

The final danger lies naturally 
with the lowering of the living 
standards of all Germans but espe- 
cially of the German deportees. 
When human existence reaches a 
certain low point death becomes 
preferable to life. Whether Ger- 
many will ever acquire sufficient 
arms or not, whether she can mere- 
ly cause trouble by throwing all her 
weight into the rather unstable bal- 
ance of power, whether she is—like 
Carthage after the Second Punic 
War—prepared to commit a spec- 
tacular suicide, matters little; her 
final outbreak will be costly even if 
it lasts only a short time. But 
whatever happens: the deportees 
and their children will agitate, in- 
trigue, fight and die in the first line. 
If they ever break into Bohemia and 
Moravia they might slaughter, gas 
or cremate every single man, woman 
and child (and probably precisely 
those decent Czechs who have most 
vociferously protested against Dr. 
Benes’ inhuman decision.) In Po- 
land they might commit atrocities 
which will make the horrors of 
World War II. appear a humani- 
tarian love feast. After all, we are 
living in an age of morals based not 
on the word of God which alone can 
serve as a foundation for a system 
of ethics, but on that curious thing 
eighteenth century philosophers 
piously called “enlightened self- 
interest”; only the “enlightenment” 
quickly faded out of the picture. 

As far as we can see ahead there 
is no hope for a return to either 
ethics or sanity. But it is precisely 
the bad conscience of the Allies 
which will prolong occupation, an 
occupation which demoralizes occu- 
pier and occupied, an occupation 
becoming more and more tedious, 
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costly and oppressive. Yet for a 
variety of reasons its termination is 
out of the question. Germany has 
become an enormous trap; to sit 
around a table and pull the table- 
cloth in four different directions is 
as little conducive to peace as to 
leave a smoldering fire in a dry 
forest. 

Of all the factors contributing to 
a Third World War we ought to put 
the German deportees first. Let us 
hope that America is going to give 
them some of the needed food so 
that they will not die from starva- 
tion and thus suffer a fate worse 
than the agonies inflicted by block- 
busters or gas chambers. Yes, 
America undoubtedly will help. 
But at best this help will be only 
a temporary measure. The stu- 
dent of history sees here an abso- 
lute impasse. Theoretical solutions 
there are many. Practical ones, 
compatible with the traditions of 
our civilization, there are none. The 
“German Problem” has not been 
liquidated. It has only just begun 
and will occupy Western Civiliza- 
tion for decades to come. 


Postscript: On April 2d, just as 
this article was going to press, The 
New York Times published a report 


by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger which 
corroborates many of its state- 
ments. Writing from Berlin, Mr. 
Sulzberger tells us about the un- 
willingness of the “natives” to ab- 
sorb the deportees whom they look 
upon as “foreigners” — which in 
most cases they are. “German citi- 
zenship,” as we stated above, is a 
Nazi invention. A Prussian in 
Bavaria is an alien. A Volks- 
deutscher from Hungary (with fif- 
teen generations of ancestors who 
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were Hungarian citizens) is certain- 
ly in the same boat. But what dis- 
turbs us particularly in this report 
are the assertions of many Ameri- 
can officers that the (Catholic) Ba- 
varians are “reactionaries” who are 
subjected to the “foreign influence” 
of “the Vatican.” Complaint is 
made that “neither of the Churches 
[Protestant or Catholic] encourages 
the spread of new ideas” and that 
they are “not working for democ- 
racy.” 

If this queer mixture of Klan-talk 
and New Republic stuff is dished 
out to our fellow Catholics at the 
expense of American Catholic tax- 
payers, some voices should be 
raised in protest. The Catholic 
Bavarian People’s Party is accused 
of not having opposed Nazism vig- 
orously enough. The fact is that 
thousands upon thousands of Ba- 
varian Catholics (90% of them 
organized in that Party) have suf- 
fered ignominious imprisonment 
and death for their Church and 
their political convictions as well. 
The famous “Students of Munich” 
(Propst, Schroll, etc), who died 
on the gallows, were all such 
splendid Catholics whose glorious 
memory no “progressives” have the 
right to besmirch. After having 
been called “reactionaries” by the 
Nazis, who never forgave them for 
thwarting the Putsch of 1923 they 
are now “honored” in the same way 
by the intellectual apostles of The 
Nation. Would that God had given 
us Europeans ten times as many 
“reactionaries,” loyal to Christ and 
His Church, and loyal also to their 
King and their Catholic medieval 
tradition and there would have been 
no Hitler, no war . . . with more to 
come! 





IMAGES OF JOY 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


A BEACH where breaks the phosphorescent sea, 
Twinkling with India’s jewels in the dark: 
And at the dawn a cuckoo in its tree 

Answering the happy lark 

Lost in the sunlit clouds and morning sky: 

Or to find suddenly 

A bright brook babbling by 

A hill in April clad with daffodils, 

Above a wood where heaven spills 

Itself in bluebells down to gladden me. 


Trumpets and plumes, imperial pomp and gold 


Fleeting existence hold: 

They pass as bubbles down a tumbling stream 
Save in a poet’s dream. 

The dearest lovers find oblivion’s bed 

Unless their story crowns a laureled head, 
Into whose wreath is wove 

Their loveliness and love; 

For like all earthly glories this can find 

Its permanence but in a poet’s mind. 


Sadness itself, when sung, can heal the heart, 
Thereby, while digging deep its dart, 

Makes it imperishable as art. 

Faint memories of lost Eden float 

When beauty’s pathos swells the throat 

And tear-dimmed eyes get glimpse of it again, 
Thus half recovering it by that sweet pain 
Which draws us back to the barred garden gate; 
And there our longings are not wholly vain, 
Though we but weep and wait. 


Always must poetry equate with joy— 
If only the fierce joy of indignation, 
The berserk rage, the hunger to destroy 
That gives the warrior his elation— 





Yet save when laboring in his poem’s creation 
The poet cannot savor joy; till then 

He thinks himself most woebegone of men— 
He who of all men is most rich!—because, 
Subject to his own being’s laws, 

He is in torment till his poem be torn 

Out of his bleeding bosom and safely born. 


So can the bride forget 

The bridebed’s rapturous embrace and kiss, 

The shattering bliss 

With which the seed within her womb was set— 
Forget it all to wail 

The birthpangs that remorselessly prevail, 

And then forget all these because her son 

Lives and the purpose of her life is done: 

She with her baby clasped against her breast, 
He, with his poem made at last, can rest. 


Imperfect the comparison! 

Yearly and daily grows her child more sweet; 
The poem, once made complete, 

Needs not its maker, nor can he from it 

Draw further joy. Now he must plague his wit 
To fashion forth a new succeeding song 

More radiant and more strong 

Than were its fellows, for he can but live 

In the brief joy his poems give. 

His joy is by itself consumed, 

And he becomes a thing inhuman— 

Man’s voice but not a man born of a woman— 
Being forever doomed 

To catching water in a witch’s sieve. 


Fool! fool! And yet most wise 

Is he who pays 

In sleepless nights and toiling days 

With purgatorial pains for paradise. 

He has been chosen, nor can he refuse 

To serve the exacting and capricious Muse; 
Therefore he perpetuates no wrong 

In making song 

A solace for his individual use, 

Seeking for nothing but his own release 

In the attaining instant of consummate peace; 
And to the world is most beneficent 

When most indifferent, 

For only thus can he confirm 
Man’s triumph over the abhorrent Worm. 





Strange fate appointed! He must twist 
The stubborn rocks till they dissolve to mist, 
Then seize the irridescent nothingness, 
Compress and mold it till 

It coalesce 

Obedient to his will 

As marble, scarlet, black or forest-green; 
And he from this must liberate 

The forms in their rough substance seen- — 
To such impossibilities being dedicate, 
Wretched and fortunate. 


Least envious of men is he, 

Most rooted in humility, 

Who knows his gift is given 

By the incalculable grace of heaven, 

Its exercise a mystery. 

Not under his control 

The laurel, all unlike the aureole, 

Not to be won by striving or by merit 

Or what a son may from his sire inherit. 
Not his, not his 

Is any part of this; 

And as he sings, he has the sense 

Of power possessing him, derived he knows not whence, 
Drawn from a reservoir as deep 

As his enchanted sleep 

Between the evening and the morning star— 
Springs hidden in the secret hills afar. 


But though in age those springs may dry, 
No birdsong greet him from a morning sky, 
No flowers bloom where he shall tread, 

But the green laurel wither on his head, 

Not fully shall the poet’s glory fail, 

Nor the Muse practice on him such deceit 

As shall make his abandonment complete: 
He still shall keep until the fall of night— 
Ah, not the innocent, ignorant birdlike tongue 
With which his youthful songs were sung, 

A fountain springing skywards in the light— 
But what shall serve his mellowing mind as well, 
And hear in solemn joy the deep clear bell 
Coming from twilit valleys far away 

As fades his shadowed day; 

Then as the light grows pale 

The lake shall mirror on its breast 

The dim moon and be blest— 

And at the sunset hour the nightingale! 





SOUTH TYROL: A MORAL ISSUE 


By GEORGE FRANCIS BARRY 


age problem of South Tyrol is 
one of the minor aspects of the 
peace upon which great moral issues 
hinge. Especially is this true for 
us in the United States because it 
was Woodrow Wilson who, in 1919, 
carelessly ceded one-half of the 
Land of Tyrol to Italy. In a matter 
of months he realized that he had 
brought about a great miscarriage 
of justice and violated all his own 
widely publicized principles. It was, 
he admitted, “a grave mistake” 
which he “bitterly regretted” stat- 
ing that “it happened before the 
problem was sufficiently studied.” + 
If, therefore, our delegates to the 
treaty tables, with the well docu- 
mented consequences of that oid 
error before them, once more sign 
South Tyrol away from its native 
Austria, our international moral 
prestige will receive a crushing 
blow. For in this instance, we can- 
not urge that we did not under- 
stand the question until the means 
to settle it were beyond our reach. 
All the facts, the whole record is 
available to us and the means of 
solution is at this moment at hand. 

Yet there is grave danger that we 
shall once more sign South Tyrol 
away and for much the same rea- 
sons, largely corrupt party politics 
at home and a craving to play power 
politics abroad—a game for which 
we are tragically ill-equipped. It is 
well known that our so-called “‘lib- 
eration” of South Tyrol has simply 
delivered over that unfortunate 
Alpine wonderland once more to the 
same old tyranny under which it 
has been writhing for twenty-seven 


years. Although our delegates in 
London in the beginning made 
strong statements about the injus- 
tice of leaving half of the Austrian 
Tyrol in Italian hands, they are 
now reported, correctly or other- 
wise, to be wavering. 

Of course if the American people, 
whom, by the way, the poor Tyro- 
leans have thrice addressed direct- 
ly as “the champions of freedom” 
knew a few simple facts about 
Tyrol, had even a glimpse of the 
remarkably clear record, the “grave 
error” could not possibly be con- 
mitted a second time. 


It is important to understand 
from the beginning that South 
Tyrol is not one of those long dis- 
puted European border areas with 
multi-language zones whose com- 
plicated destinies were born in the 
vicissitudes of remote dynastic 
wars. The region now called South 
Tyrol, which is in fact about a half 
of the Austrian province known as 
the Land of Tyrol, was never 
throughout recorded history, until 
1918, a disputed area. For a thou- 
sand years Tyrol had been one 
entity and for six hundred years it 
had been part of the Austrian state 
and was, in fact a singularly happy 
land. When the great granite mas- 
sif of the Central Alps thrust up 
through the earth’s surface, it flung 
back the limestone crust which was 
hurled north and south in the form 
of wildly contorted ranges. In the 
north, along what is now the Ger- 
man border, these precipitous lime- 
stone mountains seem to bite the 
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skies like the naked fangs of pre- 
historic monsters. In the south, 
along what should be the Italian 
frontier, they rush upward like pet- 
rified flame. The dazzling white of 
the snowfields, the flash of the 
glaciers, the long, slow passion of 
the Alpine sunset lend them an 
other-worldly beauty of their own, 
but that is beside the point. They 
form the walls, pierced only by nar- 
row, inhospitable defiles, behind 
which, through industrious centu- 
ries, the Tyroleans developed their 
own peculiar way of life. 

For, within these walled uplands 
the Central Alpine massif slopes 
gently down from its terrific height, 
providing the husbandman with 
workable slopes and, what proved 
with the use of skill, to be an al- 
most limitless supply of timber. 
The Central Alpine range runs east- 
west and Tyrol proper consists of 
the two east-west valleys on either 
side of it together with various side 
valleys. These main valleys con- 
tinue eastward into Austria proper 
thus linking the Land of Tyrol nat- 
urally with Danubia. Within they 
are connected with one another by 
two broad north-south valleys 
which pierce the Central Range at 
the Brenner and Reschen Passes. 
Because these passes provided Tyrol 
internally with a perfect system of 
communication, the region was long 
known as the “Land of the Passes.” 
A river system formed by the Inn, 
the Eisack and the Etsch and their 
tributaries, waters the region and 
the large centers, like Innsbruck in 
the north and Meran, Bozen and 
Brixen in the south, have grown up 
on the rivers. The natural connec- 
tion with Germany as well as the 
political boundary is at Kufstein in 
the north. In the south, Tyrol 
touches Italy through the mountain 





barrier at only three minor points, 
the chief one being through the De- 
file of Salurn, which should be the 
political frontier also. 

It has not, however, been the po- 
litical boundary for many, many 
centuries, for, although Tyrol was 
never in dispute, the region to the 
south of it, commanded by the city 
of Trent, watered by the lower 
Etsch, and called the Trentino, was 
in dispute between Italy and the 
old Austro-Hungary. It is an Ital- 
ian region, which was a hereditary 
Habsburg holding whose leaders 
agitated for return to Italy through- 
out the entire last half of the nine- 
teenth. century. Negotiations be- 
tween Italy and Austria about the 
Trentino were interrupted by the 
first World War. A group in the 
Trentino, which came finally to look 
back nostalgically on that Austrian 
tyranny which now seems so mild to 
our brutal age, is at present agitat- 
ing with such slogans as “Long live 
Austria,” “Back to Austria,” but the 
area is not now in dispute, for 
Austria does not want it. Austria 
today is a small, linguistically ho- 
mogeneous state and asks only for 
the return of lands and populations 
indisputably Austrian. 

In 1918, Italy advanced vague 
geographic, ethnic and _ historic 
claims to South Tyrol. As they 
were respectively disproved by un- 
assailable and disinterested authori- 
ties, they were officially abandoned. 
The region is now conceded to be 
historically and ethnically Austrian. 
How Austrian can be inferred from 
the statement that the delegates at 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
London “refuse to consider the issue 
on an ethnic basis alone,” ? although 
on an avowedly ethnic basis alone 
they are permitting thousands upon 
thousands of wretched Suabians to 
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be driven out of Transylvania after 
three centuries of residence, they 
are allowing the Szekeler to be car- 
ried off into eastern slavery, and are 
standing idly by while the fields of 
eastern Germany and western Po- 
land become strewn with the bodies 
of helpless children! On the same 
loudly advertised ethnic basis Hit- 
ler and Mussolini maneuvered the 
transfer of between thirty and sev- 
enty thousand Tyrolean peasants 
after 1939. 

It is interesting to consider brief- 
ly how the Tyroleans came to be in 
Tyrol at all. In pre-Christian times, 
the Illyrians lived in Tyrol and the 
Celts to the south of them in north- 
ern Italy. The language line was 
very sharply drawn between them, 
too. It ran a little north of Salurn 
in those days. When the Romans 
marched north, which they did 
about forty years after Caesar land- 
ed in Britain, they called the people 
they found living in Tyrol Rhaetii 
and named the province Rhaetia 
Primus. They administered it from 
Veldidena, modern Wilten, now part 
of Innsbruck, and did not consider 
the Brenner Pass suitable for forti- 
fications. They placed the defenses 
of the region far to the south, as, 
indeed Napoleon did also long after. 
The Rhaetii adopted the Roman 
language and in time changed it 
until it came to resemble the French 
of Provence. Like their cousins in 
Switzerland, they still speak it. 
For thirty thousand of their de- 
scendants, now called Ladins, con- 
tinue to live in Tyrol, mostly in the 
valleys of the Dolomites. They con- 
stitute the single exception to the 
statement that the population of 
Tyrol is German-speaking Austrian. 
The Ladins, however, are not Ital- 
ians; their language is not, as has 
been claimed, an Italian dialect, and 


they, themselves are hostile to Italy 
as they stated in a proclamation 
issued in 1918. 

“We are not Italians,” the state 
ment ran, “we do not wish to be 
numbered among them... . Let the 
destiny of Tyrol be likewise our 
destiny, its future our future! We 
and our fathers have lived together 
with them in the closest connection 
and on the best of terms: so must 
it continue! Tyroleans we are and 
Tyroleans we shall remain!” * 

The Raetii were not conquered 
by the Teutonic settlers from the 
north and south. These filtered in 
as pioneer settlers between the sixth 
and eleventh centuries, and were 
Bijuvari and Alemanni from the 
north and the survivors of the 
Gothic kingdom in the south. They 
drained the marshes, cleared the 
forests, built the towns, reared 
churches and castles and set out 
with a will to create that rich cul- 
ture which is unique among Alpine 
peoples. The Rhaetii welcomed 
them, took over their legends and 
customs but retained their own 
tongue. They took over also the 
well-organized society these people 
developed, the passion for freedom 
and self-government they had 
brought with them from. their 
northern tribes. By the eleventh 
century, Tyrol was an integrated 
community with trim cultivated 
valleys, towns and trade and fairs, 
with ruling princes and independent 
bishops of its own. Its arts were 
already formed. Its churches were 
built in what later became known 
as Tyrolean Gothic. It would pres- 
ently lift from out its valleys that 
marvelous clear voice of the minne- 
singer, Walther von der Vogelweide 
and give to our civilization Michael 
Pacher, the most skilled of all carv- 
ers in wood, whose altars remain 
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among the artistic wonders of the 
Western World. It had, also, behind 
its limestone walls, developed insti- 
tutions far in advance of its times. 
it had rudimentary representative 
assemblies at which clergy, princes, 
burghers and peasants all had a 
voice. Its peasants were freemen, 
who tilled sizeable holdings and 
lived in well ornamented houses. 
When the Habsburgs inherited the 
title and domains of the Counts of 
Tirol and administered Tyrol from 
the province through a local Habs- 
burg line the peasants addressed the 
Habsburg ruler with the familiar 
“thou.” Centuries later they were 
still using it to the Emperor of 
Austria, and for many centuries the 
Emperor of Austria was not allowed 
to call Tyroleans for any military 
service other than the defense of 
the province of Tyrol. 

One characteristic which domi- 
nates the Tyrolean scene still is its 
north - European character. From 
the very beginning everything, land- 
scape and people, custom and cul- 
ture have been of the north. The 
very forests as they march up to 
meet the gray morasses; the thun- 
der of the avalanches; the frieze 
and cottons of the costumes; the 
rigid adherence to law; the love of 
privacy that scattered the farm 
houses far apart; the love of fire 
that pricks out every peak on the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart; the 
craggy faces of the men; the fair 
hair and blue eyes of the children: 
all these are northern things. No- 
body, who had ever been in Tyrol 
and was not obsessed by imperial- 
istic nationalism, imagined for one 
instant that the attempt to sub- 
merge them in the great, but un- 
alterably alien culture of the Latin, 
Mediterranean south would work. 
It did not work. 
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Woodrow Wilson of course had 
never been in Tyrol. He imagined 
that he was freeing an Italian popu- 
lation from Austrian oppression. 
The cession did not, in any case, 
originate with him. In 1915 Eng- 
land and France made a secret 
treaty with Italy promising certain 
territorial gains in return for Italy’s 
entrance into the first World War 
against her erstwhile allies, Ger- 
many and Austria. One of the ter- 
ritorial gains which Italy insisted 
she required to give her a “strate- 
gic frontier” against the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, was South 
Tyrol and very loath, indeed, was 
Sir Edward Grey, who was conduct- 
ing the negotiations for England, 
fo concede it. “We do in war,” he 
remarked, “what would be a crime 
to do in peace.”* He agreed but 


fell ill over the agreement and had 
to retire to the country. 


In 1918-19 when Orlando and 
Sonnino brought forward the secret 
treaty to support Italy’s claim, both 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau were 
opposed to the cession of South 
Tyrol to Italy. It was too flagrant 
a violation of the principle of self- 
determination and of the eighth of 
the famous Fourteen Points which 
set forth “the rectification of the 
boundaries of Italy in the north 
along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality.”* They did not want 
another disputed border area cre- 
ated. Europe had enough such. 
They relied on Wilson, who was 
free to put aside the secret Treaty 
of London by which they were 
bound, but to which the United 
States was not a party, to refuse 
the cession. But Wilson thought 
the issue a small one, his attention 
was on Fiume and Trieste, as the 
attention of the London delegates 
is on Trieste right now. He agreed 
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to set the Austro-Italian boundary 
at the Brenner Pass, which never in 
history had been so considered, and 
thus partitioned Tyrol, allowing 
almost one-half of it to fall into 
Italian hands. 

Wilson’s error changed the at- 
mosphere of the peace conferences. 
It undermined the moral and psy- 
chological basis of the entire peace 
settlement. As Harold Nicolson, 
who was present, later wrote de- 
scribing the demoralizing effect of 
this outright violation of self-deter- 
mination by the apostle of that doc- 
trine, “If Wilson could swallow the 
Brenner, he could swallow any- 
thing.”*® First the sophisticated 
then, as the terror intensified in 
South Tyrol and revision was stead- 
fastly denied—despite the fact that 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and al- 
most every other western party to 
the treaty denounced the cession— 


even the simple people of Central 
Europe came to regard our pro- 
claimed principles of justice, self- 
determination and democracy as 
merely campaign slogans which we 
never really meant to put into 


effect. The “man-in-the-street” in 
Middle Europe looked at what was 
happening in South Tyrol and said 
that the Americans were hypocrites 
who “talked high, but acted low.” 
Oddly enough, the Tyroleans 
themselves, were simply incredu- 
lous. They believed then as they 
believe now, rightly, that we did 
not and do not mean to deliver 
them over to enslavement. Three 
times they have tried to reach 
us to ask us desperately to save 
them. The first and second times 
were on the eve of the cession. 
Evading the Italian military forces 
which already occupied the land, 
they sent their most intrepid moun- 
tain guides over the ice of the 
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Oeiztaler glaciers in February, 1919, 
to bring their appeal down into 
Berne, there to be laid before the 
American representative to be sent 
to Woodrow Wilson. “Give us lib. 
erty,” they begged, “as you gave it 
to the others.”* The plea which 
the provincial legislature in Inns- 
bruck addressed directly to us in 
the same year, is even more terrible 
to read now. 

“Americans of the United States, 
who founded your country upon the 
right of nations to choose their own 
governments, who have at all times 
championed the cause of freedom 
... and desired that this war should 
issue in a _ universal humanity 
grounded in right and justice; can 
you consent that the people of South 
Tyrol be enslaved and overpowered, 
severed from their brethren in the 
north, after a thousand years of 
political community, and handed 
over to foreign rule?” * 

To all intents and purposes we 
consented and Italy embarked up- 
on what, with even the best will in 
the world, was probably a hopeless 
task, the incorporation of an inde- 
pendent, self-governing northern 
people into an alien Latin state. Un- 
fortunately, the particular Italians 
who tried to carry out the task had 
not the best but the worst intentions 
toward the Tyroleans, for the Italian 
government handed South Tyrol 
over to the mercies of those na- 
tionalists of the Trentino who had 
made a profession of hating every- 
thing Austrian, and the South Tyro- 
leans began a dogged struggle to 
preserve their autonomy within 4 
nation in which local autonomy is 
but little understood. When their 
delegates arrived in the Roman 
Chamber of Deputies they were 
stared at as though they were men 
from Mars. When the Tyrolean 
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nt was haled into court to an- ed this drastic means of destroying 

swer for the infringement of some _ the Tyrolean nationality. Most civi- 
italian regulation of which he had lized peoples would rather perish 
never heard and found himself than give up their native speech. 
with chains on his wrists standing The history of the Gaelic lan- 
in a cage, he bore it with the stolid guage is one case in point. Another 
amazement with which he would is that of the Pilgrims who left 
have endured a nightmare—as in- Holland for the New World, not be- 
deed it was. Many wise Italian cause they could not practice their 
statesmen and writers pointed out religion at Leyden, where they were 
that the Tyroleans could not be gov- practicing it freely, but because they 
erned by Italian laws, but must be did not wish their children to grow 
ruled by their own. All the Italian up speaking Dutch. Yet Dutch is 
authorities from the King down much more like English than Ger- 
promised that they would be so man is like Italian. Consider what 
ruled. would happen if New England were 

But it was useless. Italy has been ceded to Canada and the French 
for a hundred years and still is an Canadians tried to turn its inhabi- 
intensely nationalistic state of the tants into French-speaking, French- 
type which cannot tolerate anyone’ thinking people! 
too conspicuously “different.” The The Italians by not-too-gradual 
Tyroleans looked, behaved and were stages outlawed the use of the Tyro- 
different. True, both Tyroleans and lean native language —in official 
Italians said the same prayers, but documents, in the courts, in busi- 
they said them in different tongues. ness, in the schools. They even for- 
Long before the Fascisti the Ital- bade its use in kindergartens. They 
ians began to persecute the Tyro- changed place and street names. 
leans for being Tyrolean, for not Then family names. Finally they 
being Italian, which, as everyone Italianized the names on the tomb- 
knows, no northerner ever becomes, stones! To enforce the edicts de- 
and now the same persecution is creeing these changes they had to 
going on. resort to sheer terror. The whole 

The “Italianization” campaign dismal repertory of dictatorship, 
was put into execution with sadistic now so familiar, but, between the 
fury. It penetrated every phase of wars, not so well known, followed: 
life, public and private, and har- arbitrary arrest, search without 
ried every stratum of society. It warrant at any hour of the day or 
killed, robbed and tortured men, night, imprisonment without trials, 
women and children and tore the sentence based on “secret orders,” 
latter screaming from their moth- robbery, rape, exile and murder. ” 
er’s arms. It raged most violently The Tyroleans resisted, but not 
around the language issue. Many violently. There were no assassi- 
conquerors have tried and many nations, no Peep O’Day Boys, no 
have probably succeeded in uproot- Klan rode. That is not the Austrian 
ing the language of the conquered. way. Deputations went to Rome, 
The Italians of course were only protests were filed, suits entered in 
treaty-conquerors since they never the law courts in every case of 
obtained an inch of Tyrolean soil abuse, by lawyers who wore them- 
by force of arms, but they attempt- selves out in the struggle until they 
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were harried out of Tyrol. Protests 
were sent to the League of Nations. 
The struggle reached heroic propor- 
tions with costumed peasants being 
mowed down in the Bozen Square 
as they marched in the pageant 
which the festival-loving Austrians 
had planned in the naive belief that 
they could win the Italians over! 
The school-master Innerhofer, shot 
down at Bozen as he tried to pro- 
tect two of his pupils; the advocate 
Noldin exiled to Lipary for teach- 
ing his native tongue and dying as 
a result of conditions there; a little 
girl beaten almost to death for say- 
ing her prayers in her own lan- 
guage; parish priests hustled over 
the borders for defending their 
people; pathetic little children 


abused by vicious schoolmasters; 
all swelled the ranks of the mar- 
tyrs in which the South Tyrolean 
struggle abounds. 


One by one, as 
the Fascisti introduced new refine- 
ments of torture, the upper classes 
were driven into exile, until at last, 
as the Italianization program failed, 
the peasant, craggy faced, eagle 
eyed, grim with purpose was left 
alone to fight the scum which the 
Italian government emptied into the 
Tyrol. 

An Italian officer asked how the 
Tyrolean question could be solved 
“from the Italian point of view” 
replied, “Bring in a battalion of 
storm troopers. Kill every human 
being from the sucklings to the 
gray-haired women. Then bring 
battalions of labor gangs and bury 
the corpses. Then, and only then, 
will the Tyrolean question be 
solved from the Italian point of 
view.” 1 

There was only one way to Ital- 
ianize South Tyrol — exterminate 
the Tyroleans. Italy tried it. She 
took the land away from the peas- 


ants by taxation, by seizure. She 
abolished the local fire brigades go 
the farms would burn down. She 
drafted Tyrolean youth to die ip 
African deserts. But it is very 
hard, and was much harder then 
than now, to exterminate even , 
quarter of a million people. The 
peasants still did not go—until the 
Nazis set themselves to the task of 
forcing them out.’? Hitler agreed 
to the Brenner boundary, which of 
course exposes Austria to Italian at. 
tack, but he had no reason to feel 
that a German army need fear Ital- 
ian attack. However, he had to 
gloss over the removal of Tyro- 
leans from their own country, soa 
strange voting was arranged. The 
peasants were told that if they did 
not vote to go into Germany, they 
would be deported to the southern 
Italian provinces. Seventy thou- 
sand are said to have chosen there- 
fore to go to a region where they 
could at least in time come to un- 
derstand the language. In 1940, 
they began their weary journey to 
the bleak lands of eastern Germany, 
but made a public statement that 
they went reluctantly, that Tyrol 
was their home, that they were ac- 
cepting German citizenship only ur- 
der duress. Estimates vary as to 
how many were actually deported. 
Probably between thirty and fifty 
thousand. 

With the onslaught of chaos they 
started moving back toward the 
Land in the Mountains. Many 
probably perished on the way. 
Thousands, however, are encamped 
in Austria and in Yugoslavia near 
the borders of their homeland 
awaiting the treaty that they hope 
will free them and return them to 
their own nation. Meanwhile they 
are classified as “displaced enemy 
personnel.” But Austria has 4l- 
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ready granted citizenship to all 
South Tyroleans within her bor- 
ders. She asked for the return of 
the country almost before she asked 
for food for her starving millions, 
many of whom as this is being writ- 
ten are trying to subsist on 400 
calories a day and dying like flies as 
an inevitable consequence. Mean- 
while, also, the American army re- 
sponded to the frantic plea sent 
out from Bozen at Christmas, 1944, 
asking it to march in and “liberate 
us from both Nazis and Fascists” 
by indeed marching in, but then 
turning South Tyrol over to the 
Italian army and the self-same 
carabineri who have been the hor- 
ror of its women and children for 
twenty-seven years! The extreme- 


ly pro-Italian American officer in 
command of South Tyrol immedi- 
ately after the “liberation” permit- 
ted all Tyroleans to be classified as 


“Nazis” and assumed that all Ital- 
ians were ardent democrats. In ac- 
tual fact the self-same Fascist offi- 
cials who have terrorized Tyrol in 
the past are, in many instances, still 
doing so, only they do it now with 
the sanction of the American Army! 

For Italy is pressing her claim to 
South Tyrol and it is being very 
dramatically presented in the world 
press by Fascist propagandists of 
twenty years experience in urging 
it. The geographic claim and the 
historic one based on the conquests 
of the Romans have both been 
dropped because they are utterly 
silly. The ethnic claim is being 
cried down. There must be no 
plebiscite. Trieste must have a 
plebiscite, but not South Tyrol! 
The outcome of a plebiscite con- 
ducted by the Allies—-even if the 
Italians brought in since 1919 are 
allowed to vote—is a foregone con- 
clusion. It would return an over- 
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whelming majority in favor of a 
return to Austria. Hence no plebi- 
scite. The strategic claim is also 
being toned down at the moment. 
No competent military authority 
ever regarded the Brenner as a 
suitable frontier unless the fron- 
tier was intended to. give Italy a 
springboard for an attack on North- 
ern Europe. The Salurn Defile is a 
much better defensive border. For 
Italy, with her forty million to seek 
a strategic frontier against Austria 
with her bare six, is hardly flatter- 
ing to Italian military prowess. So 
now the claim brought forward is 
a new one—the economic. 

We are being told that Italy’s 
forty millions with their varied in- 
dustries, teeming cities,’* thousands 
of products will be economically 
ruined if this rocky Alpine land 
with its quarter of a million of 
rugged, hard-working, far-from- 
rich peasants is taken away from 
her. When it is pointed out that 
the grain of Tyrol, its wine and 
fruit can mean little to a nation with 
the great wine and fruit output of 
Italy, that in fact Tyrol was ruined 
because its wine and fruit product 
could not compete on the Italian 
market after the use of its own geo- 
graphic trade names was forbidden; 
when it is urged that Italy, with 
her hundreds of tourist attractions 
does not need the resorts of South 
Tyrol, cannot indeed exploit them 
because the tourists discover the 
plight of the Tyroleans and go forth 
to pick up the cudgels for them 
against Italy—the answer is given 
in a single word intended to para- 
lyze all opposition — hydro-electric 
power. The world is supposed to 
believe that Italy depends upon the 
hydro-electric power of South Tyrol, 
which Italy has developed, to turn 
the great wheels of her industries; 
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that if South Tyrol is returned to 
Austria this power will be cut off. 
Neither assumption coincides with 
the facts. The hydro-electric power 
furnished by South Tyrol is about 
10% of the total Italian power and 
Austria is willing, indeed eager, to 
go on supplying it to Italy. The ex- 
port of electric power is a major 
source of Austrian income. The 
Austrian government which, we 
must not forget, is a responsible, 
duly elected government, has offered 
to permit Italian companies to con- 
tinue to operate the plants they de- 
veloped and to arbitrate all property 
claims. 

The economic claim of Italy to 
South Tyrol is, indeed, the most 
monstrous claim ever urged by Italy 
to the area, for the property ac- 
quired by Italians there was very 
largely acquired by fraudulent 


means and through the use of one 


kind of force or another. A per- 
functory examination of the means 
whereby the Tyrolean stockholders 
of the Neumarkt electric works were 
compelled to part with their shares 
to Italian purchasers for one- 
fourth of the market value of the 
shares reveals the modus operandi 
in the case of larger businesses. 
Farms, houses, stores and so forth 
were simply confiscated in hundreds 
of cases. That the Italians have 
improved or developed what they 
thus acquired does not give them 
legal right to it. The Austrian gov- 
ernment, however, has offered to 
compensate the Italian government 
for public improvements despite the 
fact that when Tyrol was ceded the 
treaty specifically stated that the 
Austrian government was to re- 
ceive from the Italian no compen- 
sation for public improvements 
made in South Tyrol! 

Austria, on the other hand, has a 
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substantial economic claim to South 
Tyrol. A quarter of a million pro. 
ducers means something in a na- 
tion of barely six million. Fruit and 
wine mean much too, for Austria 
has not enough of either to meet her 
own needs. Tourist traffic furnishes 
a major source of Austrian income 
and the return of South Tyrol 
would pay all the expenses of de- 
veloping and promoting the entire 
Austrian tourist industry! But, 
most important, with South Tyrol 
Austria lost her chief southern 
artery of internal commerce. To- 
day East Tyrol is cut off from con- 
venient intercourse with the Tyro- 
lean capital of Innsbruck. The 
Grossglockner Road, whose dizzy 
heights and snow-tipped pano- 
ramas, so dazzle tourists, was an 
expensive attempt to connect Aus- 
tria’s southern centers with one an- 
other, but it is closed for several of 
the winter months. In a mountain 
country easy internal communica- 
tion is essential. 

The majority of Italians will 
never notice whether South Tyrol 
remains Italian or goes back to Aus- 
tria, but every Austrian school 
child will know, and there can be 
no real peace between Italy and 
Austria while South Tyrol is in Ital- 
ian hands. Austria today has raised 
the issue to the level of a symbol. 
It will not again lapse into silence. 
When the moment for making the 
true peace in Europe finally ar- 
rives Austria-Italian amity will be 
most important. South Tyrol alone 
stands in the way of that amity. 
Most of Italy’s territorial claims are 
just. Surely nothing can be gained 
by a punitive peace directed against 
Italy. But Italy’s claims to South 
Tyrol are spurious and her record 
there very black. She will suffer 
very, very little, materially or any 
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other way, if the South Tyroleans wrong, in which our delegates to the 
and their land are once more united peace conference (whenever it may 
with their own Austrian nation. take place), have, because of Wil- 
This, however, is not the prime con-_ son’s role in the cession, an unusual 
sideration for our urging the return opportunity for effective action. If 
of South Tyrol to Austria. The _ they take it, we shall have made a 
prime consideration is moral. Here most considerable step in vindica- 
is a clear cut issue of right and _ tion of our national honor. 
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THE END OF THE OLD WOMEN 


By JoseEPH A. BREIG 


WILL not blame anybody for not 
believing this story. I am not 
sure that I believe it myself. It 
was told to me by an old man who 
got it from his grandfather, who 
got it from his grandfather, who got 
it from—. And so on. You know 
how tales get garbled in the re- 
telling. Still, we are living in the 
thirtieth century, and this happened 
in the twenty-first, and how do we 
know there weren’t some queer af- 
fairs as long ago as that? This 
much is certain—the old man knew 
something. 

He told me that in those days the 
world was ruled by old women. 
Naturally, I thought he meant a 
matriarchy; and when I turned to 
my ancient histories, I found it 
wasn’t so. I was about to dismiss 
him as a conscienceless fraud when 
I remembered that he had slapped 
his knee and chuckled as he said it. 
Then it occurred to me to look up 
the words; and sure enough, I dis- 
covered that a long time ago they 
had a special popular meaning. 
“Old woman” meant a dried-up, 
fuddy-duddy kind of man, the 
type which goes in for reforming 
and expects everybody to conform 
toa pattern. After that, I wasn’t so 
certain that the old man was ro- 
mancing. 

There were other things that in- 
creased my respect for him. For 
instance, he said that in olden times 
there was an instrument in every 
home which allowed anybody to in- 
trude and interrupt at any hour of 
the day or night. Now that was in- 
deed a tall tale; and yet, when I 


consulted an archaeologist friend of 
mine, he laughed and said yes, the 
gadget was called a_ telephone— 
when it wasn’t called something 
much harsher. 

Then again, the old man spoke of 
a machine which disrupted the 
peace of every household with alter- 
nate blasts of barbaric music, cheap 
melodrama and wild talk. He said 
that his grandfather had said that 
the chief effect of this contraption 
was to give every peddler the free- 
dom of every home. It seemed in- 
credible to me; but my archaeolo- 
gist nodded sadly and said “radio.” 

But the thing that influenced me 
most in the old man’s favor was the 
accuracy of his description of the 
strange religious practices of those 
ancient times. He said there were 
hundreds of sects teaching hundreds 
of contradictory doctrines, and peo- 
ple got so weary of the bedlam that 
they went around saying it didn’t 
matter what you believed—true or 
false—or whether you believed any- 
thing at all. Well, of course no- 
body could swallow a yarn like 
that, and yet the archaeologist con- 
firmed it. 


After that, I was ready to believe 
almost anything; anything, that is, 
except the story of Mr. and Mrs. 


Gabriel Jones. Not that I do not 
believe in the Joneses. I most em- 
phatically do. They are the only 
completely human and natural fig- 
ures in the whole nightmarish 
kaleidoscope. What I find hard to 
credit is the story of what hap- 
pened to them. 

I do not want to accept the old 
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man’s picture of the preposterous 
state of civilization nine hundred 
years ago. In its broad outlines, it 
agrees With what information we 
have; but no sensible man can be 
blamed for hesitating to believe that 
rational beings can ever have sub- 
mitted to a tyranny so absolute and 
so inhuman as to interfere with the 
right of a husband and wife to be- 
come parents. 

Well, you shall judge for your- 
self. Mr. and Mrs. Jones were mem- 
bers of that splendid and humorous 
race, the Negroes. In those days, 
when mankind had not yet purged 
itself of racial prejudice, the word 
“Negro” at times seemed harsh, and 
they were often called, by a kind of 
euphemism, “colored” people. This 
fact amused the old man im- 
mensely. 

He considered the term most un- 
scientific, seeing that black is the 
absence of color, and white a mix- 
ture of all colors. He thought it 
would be much more exact to re- 
fer to the Negroes as uncolored. I 
shall never forget how his eyes 
twinkled when he said, “As a mat- 
ter of fact, since ‘white’ in the com- 
mon language meant no color, then 
the Negroes, popularly speaking, 
should have been known as white 
folks, and the Caucasians as col- 
ored.” 

The old man enormously enjoyed 
such unconventional dialectics. He 
liked to turn hackneyed falsehoods 
inside out to expose their absurdity. 
But he was not always whimsical. 
Sometimes he was dramatic. I 
memorized his exact words when 
he declared that “by one of those 
noble concordances which some 
attribute to Providence and others 
to coincidence,” Mrs. Jones’s name 
was Mary. 

This oratorical touch puzzled me 
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until he explained, “Thus, the hero- 
ine of our story is a mother dedi- 
cated to the unique Mother; and the 
hero a father named for the angel 
who brought the tidings of her 
maternity under the overshadow- 
ing fatherhood of God.” 

Speeches such as that made it 
impossible to doubt the old man’s 
intelligence, and difficult to deny 
his sincerity. But his accuracy I 
shall leave to the reader. He said 
that in the twenty-first century 
the peoples of the earth were ruled 
by a bureaucracy under a world 
state. The “old women” (how he 
savored the expression!) had come 
into power while the real men were 
fighting a great war; and had at 
once initiated a cold and dehuman- 
ized program which was supposed 
to eventuate in a mathematically 
perfect world. 

Births and deaths were statisti- 
cally controlled—deaths by the sim- 
ple expedient of murdering those 
citizens who became indisposed or 
unco-operative, and births by a sys- 
tem of soft surveillance, oppression 
and terrorism the like of which has 
never been seen on earth. Agents 
of the Commissar of Population 
were everywhere and seemed all- 
powerful. 

Of course the tyranny was highly 
civilized and almost excessively po- 
lite; which made it all the more 
abominable, lacking as it did the 
excuse of passion. It was supported 
by all the intellectuals, who pol- 
ished it over with the terminology 
of humanitarianism, stupefying the 
minds of the people with an endless 
cataract of lying words such as 
eugenics and euthanasia. 

Nevertheless, at the time this 
story begins, there were signs of 
incipient revolt. Whispers were 
heard of bootleg babies and of 
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adults illicitly living beyond the age 
of fifty. There was even talk of 
underground hospitals where the 
forbidden art of healing the sick 
was secretly practiced. Supplies 
for infants and invalids were said 
to be bringing good prices in what 
the intellectuals (especially those 
whose health was excellent) called 
the black market. The fact that it 
was more popularly known as the 
white market indicated that the 
populace was beginning to learn 
the trick of playing with words. 

In all this outlawry, however, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gabriel Jones had no part. 
They were good citizens, scrupu- 
lously respectful of authority, in- 
capable of deceit, and possessed of 
that simplicity which is above and 
beyond the highest human wisdom. 
They had applied in the usual way 
for a permit to marry, and as it 
happened that the quota was not 
quite filled, had received it imme- 
diately. They had requested a baby 
license also, but were told to return 
later. They did so the following 
month, and the next and the next, 
but each time were told by a super- 
ciliously courteous clerk that he was 
sorry; a new rationing order had 
just been handed down. 

The Joneses (the old man said) 
knew why. The “colored” popula- 
tion had been increasing out of pro- 
portion; that is, out of proportion 
according to the Master Plan which, 
in the philosophy of the Old Wom- 
en, was necessary for an ideal 
world. Thousands of licenses for 
Caucasian babies had been issued 
but never used, and the Commissar 
of Population, rather than go to the 
trouble to find out why, had taken 
the easier course of reducing the 
Negro quotas. The fact was that a 
great many white parents, not gift- 
ed with the optimism of their col- 
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ored brethren, had concluded that 
the world was much too crazy to 
bring children into. 

The Joneses displayed no resent- 
ment over the situation. They did 
not blame the government. They 
did not blame anybody. What hap. 
pened to the human race was not 
their responsibility. But it emphati- 
cally was their business what hap- 
pened to the Joneses. On their sixth 
visit, Mr. Jones, with a broad and 
glistening smile, remarked that he 
too, like the clerk, was sorry about 
the license. Then he blandly and 
happily announced that, license or 
no license, his wife would soon be- 
come a mother. Mrs. Jones with 
an even broader and brighter smile, 
confirmed his statement. 

The clerk looked incredulously 
from one to the other and saw that 
they were serious. Then his eyes 
bulged alarmingly, and he uttered a 
strangled cry and crumpled to the 
floor in a dead faint. He was 
promptly placed in a government 
hearse and rushed away to a eutha- 
nasia clinic to be painlessly liqui- 
dated. Mr. and Mrs. Jones were 
overjoyed to learn later from the 
World Television News that he had 
revived and escaped, and had appar- 
ently gone underground, having dis- 
appeared without leaving a trace. 

The clerk who came to question 
them about the clerk who had 
swooned was made of sterner stuff. 
Although he turned an apoplectic 
purple upon hearing their story, he 
contrived to retain consciousness, 
and by a superhuman effort, recov- 
ered sufficient composure to sum- 
mon a sub-commissar. 

The sub-commissar apparently 
was made of flint. After calmly re- 
marking that the case was unheard 
of, and that in his opinion it con- 
stituted no less than open rebellion, 
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he filled out Form No. XTY-467, 
which was headed “Treasonable and 
Subversive Acts,” and indicated the 
lines where the culprits were to 
sign. While they were affixing their 
signatures, he wondered aloud 
whether they were aware that the 
penalty for their crime was death. 
He looked somewhat unhappy when 
the Joneses replied cheerfully that 
they were. 

After a pause, the sub-commissar 
observed gloomily that he was not 
convicting them in advance; that 
they were entitled to every protec- 
tion under the law, and that as far 
as he personally was concerned, he 
was sorry to see them courting an 
untimely fate. As if comforting 
himself, rather than the Joneses, he 
remarked that at any rate it was 
encouraging to know that execu- 
tions in this modern age were car- 
ried out with every possible scien- 
tific refinement. He said he would 
be only too happy to make an ex- 
ception in their case, but after all 
he had his duty to perform. He 
added glumly, “If we were to begin 
winking at this kind of thing, the 
first thing you know everybody 
would be wanting babies; and then 
what?” 

While he paused to consider this 
catastrophic prospect, Mr. Jones 
spoke up. He said he realized the 
sub-commissar’s position, and bore 
him not the slightest ill will. He 
assured the troubled official that 
neither he nor Mrs. Jones desired 
any special favors. As a matter of 
fact— 

At this point, Mr. Jones lowered 
his voice and inquired whether he 
might speak off the record. The 
sub-commissar put his finger to his 
lips and touched a button, switch- 
ing off the automatic machinery 
which recorded all conversations in 
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his office. Mr. Jones then explained 
that he and his wife had made their 
decision with open eyes, knowing 
full well what the consequences 
might be. 

With simple and unconscious no- 
bility, Gabriel Jones said, “It is bet- 
ter to die for our son than to have 
no son at all.” And his wife added 
gently, “Or daughter, as the case 
may be.” To which Mr. Jones nod- 
ded an apologetic consent, flashing 
a quick smile at her. 

The sub-commissar stared at 
them strangely, inspected the but- 
ton to make doubly sure it was 
switched off, and confided in a bare- 
ly audible voice, “You have one slim 
chance. I am convinced that the 
Population Regulations are uncon- 
stitutional. But the courts are com- 
pletely dominated by the...” Here 
he paused and looked fearfully 
around his office before finishing in 
a terrified whisper, “by the Supreme 
Commissariat.” 


Mr. Jones responded with a gale 


of laughter. “You mean the Old 
Women?” he asked. 

The sub-commissar paled and 
shrank, as if recoiling from some 
dreadful blasphemy. It seemed that 
he too would collapse. He clutched 
the edge of his desk and was silent 
for a long time. At last he said 
hoarsely, “Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the 
hopes of millions of men and women 
are in your hands. You must be as 
wise as serpents. Do not, I beg of 
you, say or do anything that would 
make it possible to charge you with 
some other crime than that of be- 
coming parents without official per- 
mission.” He paused, and added in 
a whisper, “I, too, love children.” 

Mr. Jones opened his mouth to 
voice his contrition, but before he 
could do so the door was flung open 
and in tumbled a pack of excited 
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young men equipped with portable 
dictaphones and television sets. 
The sub-commissar’s hand, in an 
imperceptible movement, switched 
on the speech recorder, and he said 
in a cold official voice, as if finish- 
ing a sentence, “—will be notified 
in the usual manner of the date of 
your preliminary hearing.” Lifting 
his arms to still a tumult of ques- 
tions, he concluded, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Gabriel Jones, you are accused of 
attempting to undermine the foun- 
dations of the World State by hav- 
ing a baby. It is my duty to warn 
you that anything you say may be 
held against you.” 

And the sub-commissar, with a 
bow to the reporters, stalked out. 

Everybody (the old man told me) 
admitted subsequently that the 
Joneses had acquitted themselves 
admirably in their encounter with 
the Fourth Estate. Gabriel an- 
swered with simple dignity a cata- 
ract of questions, and when pressed 
for a statement, repeated what he 
had told the sub-commissar: “It is 
better to die for our son than to 
have no son at all.” 

Nor did Mary Jones neglect to 
add, dimpling, “Or daughter.” This 
feminine touch charmed the news- 
men, whose dispatches, until the 
government intervened, left no 
doubt where their sympathies lay. 
In fact, it was later rumored that 
a great many writers and broad- 
casters had been called before their 
district commissars to explain their 
“disloyalty” to the regime. It is 
said that they offered the traditional 
defense of their tribe, “We didn’t 
commit the crime. We only report- 
ed it.” And as their offense was vir- 
tually unanimous, in the end noth- 
ing was done about it. It was felt 
that to liquidate all the journalists 
in the world would be over-zealous. 
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The exuberance of the newsmen, 
who were really quite out of con- 
trol—as they are even nowadays 
when a story grips their imagina- 
tions—made the Case of the Jones 
Baby (as they called it) the most 
celebrated affair of the century. All 
other news simply ceased to exist. 
Newspapers, magazines and televi- 
sion networks devoted themselves 
exclusively to the event. Nobody 
seemed to be capable of thinking 
or talking about anything else. 

Such was the excitement that 
people everywhere neglected their 
every-day concerns. Absenteeism 
in industry rose above fifty per cent. 
Government offices either were 
empty or populated by knots of 
gesticulating employees who could 
not be persuaded to keep their 
minds on their work. Housewives 
neglected their cooking and clean- 
ing, pilots stopped intercontinental 
airliners to argue with passengers, 
children played hookey from school, 
and elevator operators paused be- 
tween floors to debate about babies. 
It seemed that the whole complex 
machinery of a mechanical civiliza- 
tion was in imminent danger of col- 
lapsing under the weight of one un- 
born child. 

And such is the power of propa- 
ganda that still more extraordinary 
consequences followed. Managers 
of factories making infants’ sup- 
plies told of an unprecedented de- 
mand for their products, and freely 
predicted a rise in the birth rate; 
a prophecy which gained color from 
the fact that applications for mar- 
riage licenses and baby permits be- 
gan to skyrocket. There was grave 
danger, one of the most influential 
newspapers warned editorially, that 
old-fashioned family life was about 
to become fashionable. “We view the 
developments,” it observed, “with 
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alarm. The Jones case threatens to 
make a fad of the family. There is 
entirely too much talk about fathers 
and mothers and babies. If this 
flood of propaganda is not abated, 
there is no telling where it will carry 
us.” In its news columns, of course, 
the paper continued to swell the 
flood with pictures and stories of 
the Joneses and of famous families 
of the past. 

The Negro race found itself sud- 
denly lifted from obscurity into the 
greatest prominence. “Colored” citi- 
zens became the centers of interest, 
and were solicited for their opinions 
by the “whites,” the “yellows,” the 
“browns” and the “reds.” Some of 


the more energetic social climbers 
among these latter races were even 
surprised in the act of posing as 
Negroes after having darkened their 
faces artificially. No action was 
taken against them, as they could 


hardly be blamed for coveting some 
stray beams of the blinding light of 
publicity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable ef- 
fect was religious. So many feature 
stories were written and broadcast 
about the Virgin Mary and the Angel 
Gabriel (who to tell the truth had 
been shamefully disregarded of late) 
that something like a religious re- 
vival resulted. At least, there was 
an extraordinary revival of interest 
in religion, especially after one of 
the great television companies had 
produced a hastily-written melo- 
drama centered about the Annun- 
ciation and the Incarnation. In the 
foreword to the play, Mrs. Jones 
was represented as having said, 
“The Son of God died for us; can- 
not we die for one of God’s sons—or 
daughters?” The old man told me 
it was generally believed that this 
was the dramatist’s personal adap- 
tation of Gabriel’s statement to the 
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sub-commissar. Chuckling, the old 
man said, “After all, he held a 
poetic license!” 

Be that as it may, an alert re- 
porter soon afterward scooped the 
world by interviewing the Joneses 
and discovering that the play- 
wright’s intuition had been correct. 
Gabriel and Mary Jones did indeed 
openly profess that unique faith 
which describes itself as the only 
true religion; a claim which in 
those days seemed so fantastic as 
to create a new sensation. Most 
people had accepted the television 
play as a pleasant and harmless 
allegorical fantasy. Now that the 
two most famous persons on earth 
had testified to their firm belief in 
the truth of its central theme, a new 
storm of controversy arose. Nor 
was the tumult stilled when the 
drama was revived with an epilogue 
in which the Joneses were repre- 
sented as being serenely confident 
of the issue of their trial because 
they had commended themselves to 
God under the special protection of 
His Mother and the Angel Gabriel. 
To many, it came as a shock to learn 
that anybody still believed in the 
objective reality of the Supreme Be- 
ing, to say nothing of angels and 
saints and an inviolately virginal 
mother. Perhaps the general reac- 
tion was best typified by a famous 
wit who remarked that if God got 
the Joneses out of the clutches of 
the Old Women, everybody would 
be forced to believe in Him. This 
observation was later conveniently 
forgotten. 

The next sensation was caused 
by a famous rationalistic professor 
who published a profound mono- 
graph on The Sociological Phe- 
nomena Accompanying Belief in 
the Moral Primacy of Virginity. 
After reassuring his readers that he 
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himself believed in nothing, the 
learned doctor wrote that it was in- 
teresting to note that admiration for 
virginity was always accompanied, 
paradoxically enough, by admira- 
tion for marriage. “There is no 
gainsaying the fact,” he observed, 
“that in these days, when celibacy 
is held in little esteem, we have seen 
what might be called the decline 
and fall of the home. One would 
think that if virginity were rever- 
enced, motherhood might be de- 
spised. The very opposite, in fact, 
is the case. Those who (like Ga- 
briel and Mary Jones) defend most 
strongly the ideal of the inviolate 
virgin, are also those who most 
fiercely insist upon the importance 
of children. The point which I wish 
to stress to my fellow-sociologists is 
this—that whether or not we accept 
the philosophy professed by the 
Joneses (as indeed we do not) we 


must recognize that their strange 
faith has a most uncanny under- 
standing of the profoundest depths 


of human nature. A penetrating 
study of its doctrines, it seems to 
me, might repay in golden dividends 
of wisdom. No true scientist can 
afford to ignore truth, not even if it 
professes to come from God.” 

This professor, the old man told 
me, was promptly deprived of his 
chair at the University of the Uni- 
verse, and eventually died in ob- 
scurity. There was a perfunctory 
protest by the World League for 
Academic Freedom, but nothing 
ever came of it. His monograph 
was confiscated and proscribed, but 
was circulated secretly, and was de- 
nounced by one government official 
as having done irreparable harm by 
reviving scientific interest in “an- 
cient superstitions.” 

All this time, the various govern- 
ment agencies had been wrestling 
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with the problem of restoring some 
measure of normalcy; and had suc- 
ceeded only in making a bad situa- 
tion worse. The crisis became a 
catastrophe when a publicity-seek- 
ing underling announced that a date 
and place had been selected for 
a preliminary hearing. At once, 
transportation systems everywhere 
sagged under the weight of an enor- 
mous pilgrimage. It seemed that 
everybody in the world wanted to 
attend the hearing; especially after 
a rumor had gained currency that 
the proceedings would not be broad- 
cast. The city where the hearing 
was to be held was suddenly para- 
lyzed by an influx of millions of 
curious citizens. Even after a fran- 
tic higher official had postponed the 
hearing indefinitely, weeks were 
required to restore order and to re- 
turn the pilgrims to their homes. 

It was at this juncture that the 
Supreme Commissariat (otherwise 
the Old Women) was summoned to 
meet in extraordinary session. Jour- 
nalists were excluded and every ef- 
fort was made to keep the proceed- 
ings secret. Nevertheless, a fairly 
complete report got out somehow, 
and had much to do with the subse- 
quent downfall of the government. 
The principal event, on which the 
whole meeting turned, was the ad- 
dress of Dr. X, the most famous 
mob psychologist in the world, who 
had adopted his mathematical name 
because he wished to divorce him- 
self from everything human which 
might interfere with the pure intel- 
lectualism of his judgments. He 
had been asked to submit a confi- 
dential recommendation, which he 
did on the disastrous closing day of 
the assembly. Inasmuch as he was 
never heard of again, it is safe to 
assume that his speech won for him 
the distinction of being the last per- 
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son honored by the attention of the 
World State’s executioners. As he 
inhaled the perfumed gas which in- 
duced first a lethargy, then a lassi- 
tude, and at last immortality, he 
was probably comforted by the 
thought that he had achieved the 
ultimate in dialectics, having de- 
stroyed with one explosion of logic 
the foundations of the Dictatorship 
of the Old Women. It would never 
have occurred to Doctor X to divide 
the credit with the Jones baby. He 
would not have known what was 
meant had someone said to him that 
the hand that rocked the cradle was 
once more ruling the world. 
Nevertheless, the effect of his ad- 
dress must not be underestimated. 
It cast the Supreme Commissariat 
into confusion, and so paralyzed the 
government with indecision that the 
dictatorship was overthrown with- 
out bloodshed. The old man recited 


the speech to me word for word, in- 
sisting that the exact text of it had 
been handed down through his fam- 


ily for many generations. Accord- 
ing to this tradition (which again I 
leave to the reader’s judgment) Doc- 
tor X spoke to the Old Women as 
follows: 

“Supreme Commissars: You are 
damned if you do and damned if 
you don’t....” 

(At this, if we may believe the 
old man, there was a prodigious 
hush, as in the presence of some un- 
thinkable sacrilege. Then stunned 
guards moved toward the speaker, 
but were waved aside by the chair- 
man, who with a distrait air sig- 
naled Doctor X to proceed.) 

“Supreme Commissars: You have 
heard it said that the mills of God 
grind slowly, but they grind exceed- 
ing fine. Neither you nor I believe 
in God. Then let us speak of the 
mills of human nature. You are 
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caught in them, and there is no 
escape. 

“I do not speak rashly, Supreme 
Commissars. I have given to this 
dilemma the closest attention of the 
most highly developed intellect in 
the world. And this is what I am 
forced to say to you: 

“You were defeated on the day 
when a man and a woman refused 
to be afraid of you. 

“Your regime, as you know better 
than anyone else, rests upon terror- 
ism. It was doomed to destruction 
the moment anyone dared to laugh 
at it. Laughter is the solvent of all 
tyrannies. 

“Supreme Commissars, if you 
liquidate the Joneses without trial, 
you make martyrs of them; and the 
next blood to flow will be your own. 
The mob will not be as humane as 
you are.” 

(The Old Women shuddered and 
huddled together.) 

“If you let the law take its course, 
the case will drag along for years, 
and the pro-Jones propaganda 
which is already undermining your 
authority will destroy it utterly. 

“Finally, if you free the Joneses, 
you will be freeing all the peoples 
of the earth, for they will all de- 
mand the same rights; and that will 
end your dictatorship. 

“Supreme Commissars, you are 
no longer Supreme Commissars!” 

And that is very nearly the end 
of the story. The meeting broke up 
in disorder, with all the Old Wom- 
en, like a crowd of frightened fish- 
wives, shouting recriminations at 
one another. A provisional govern- 
ment took control, and at once ar- 
ranged a plebiscite, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones were acclaimed Em- 
peror and Empress, and their son, 
who had just put in his appearance, 
heir-apparent. Of course the honor 
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was declined. Gabriel Jones, in a 
world-wide television broadcast, as- 
sured the people that he was deep- 
ly moved, but explained that he and 
his wife had already discovered that 
to rear a baby properly was a big 
enough job for anyone, without 
trying to rule the world. His sug- 
gestion for a World Federation of 
Families, with a Constitution pro- 
tecting the autonomy of each home 
while promoting the common good, 
was exuberantly and unanimously 
adopted. Each household, like a 
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sovereign state, had its own flag; 
and the banner of the Joneses bore 
the Sign of the Virgin’s Child, and 
was of white for purity, blue for 
loyalty and red for courage, to 
which was added, by popular in- 
sistance, a border of gold for roy- 
alty. A new star was affixed for 
each new Jones, and in due time 
they encircled the cross like a halo. 
As I have said, I will not blame any- 
body for not believing the story; but 
I hope that everybody will believe 
in it. 


OUR LADY’S JESTER 


By CHRISTOPHER CURRAN KANE 


SK me and I'll play your fool, 
Don a jester’s trim; 
Set your laugh to tinkling bells, 
Caper at your whim. 
Ask me and I'll play your wag, 


Hold it as a boon; 


Ornamented cap-a-pie, 
Dance as your buffoon. 

Ask me and I'll play your clown, 
Fill the droller’s part; 

Ask me... Ah! ... but ask me as... 
Queen of my fool heart! 





LEONARDO DA VINCI: THE FIRST MODERN 


By Donatp CuLross PEATTIE 


ot omy life that is well spent is 
a long life.” The man who 
wrote those words lived, by that 
standard, for centuries and lived not 
only one life but ten. For Leonardo 
da Vinci in addition to being one of 
the great painters in the Golden Age 
of painting, was a multiple genius 
of science. He was a modern man, 
born not amid the advantages of our 
technology but in that morning of 
today which we call the Renais- 
sance. Yet he understood, foresaw, 
or invented much that science has 
since spent 400 years in finding out. 

Da Vinci’s most profound discov- 
eries remained undiscovered in his 
notebooks. Only recently were 
these compiled and published, for 
after his death they became scat- 
tered — perhaps half of them for- 
ever lost—valued by collectors not 
for what they contained but for the 
great man’s autograph. This was 
fantastic enough, for the writer 
was left-handed, and he had, be- 
sides, an eccentric style of writing 
from right to left. To read what 
he wrote you have to turn it upside 
down and then view it in a mirror. 
Symbolically enough, he later be- 
came ambidextrous. 

In dowering this child with 
enough shining gifts to fill both his 
hands, Nature chose unlikely par- 
ents. His mother was Caterina, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of name- 
less generations of peasants; his 
father was Piero da Vinci, descend- 
ant of a long line of sober-sided 
lawyers. Nature clenched this man 
and girl in her sculptor’s hand, one 
flaming Tuscan summer, and mold- 


ed her masterpiece, born at An- 
chiano on April 15, 1452. 

To prevent Piero from marrying 
the low-born Caterina, his family 
hastened to wed him to another 
girl of good family, while Caterina 
married a peasant. Following a 
custom of the times, Piero da Vinci 
bought his love child from its 
mother and took Leonardo as an 
acknowledged son. During his 
early years he was an only child, 
and spoiled as such. His startling 
beauty and quick wit made it easy 
to forgive his faults, which he 
never shook off —elfish practical 
joking, unlimited self - confidence, 
and daydreaming. 

The boy, growing up on the fam- 
ily estate near Florence, idled over 
that lovely countryside until para- 
sol pines and winding streams, 
dreamy crags and delicate wild 
flowers sank into his soul, to 
emerge later in those jewels of land- 
scape with which he adorned his 
paintings. Music he loved and 
could play enchantingly; verses 
came lightly to his lips. Most of 
what he learned he learned by him- 
self, for all life was to him his 
beautiful mother-teacher. 

His real mother he was never al- 
lowed to know, though he knew that 
she existed. And pent-up longing 
haunted him till it burst forth in 
the most perfect tributes ever laid 
at the feet of the Madonna. He who 
never knew the love of mother or of 
little son ransacked the world for its 
dearest treasures—wide-eyed flow- 
ers and playful lambs, little birds 
and noble forms of tree and moun- 
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tain—to delight the Child in his 
Mother’s arms. 

When Piero da Vinci discovered 
his boy’s first drawings he placed 
him as an apprentice in the studio 
of Verrocchio in Florence. Ver- 
rocchio was jack of all the trades 
at which Leonardo was to become 
master—painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, geometry and nat- 
ural history—so that master and 
pupil were delighted with each 
other. In and out of Verrocchio’s 
studio were other young artists— 
among them one named Botticelli— 
who became Leonardo’s best friends. 
Together they argued the world to 
rights, or played outrageous pranks, 
or wrestled, or tamed horses. This 
last was one of Leonardo’s favorite 
sports, and it is said he was so 
strong he could bend a horseshoe in 
one hand. 

Or you might have found da 


Vinci wandering the courts and 
churches of Florence to study their 
art treasures, or strolling with the 


leading mathematicians, astrono- 
mers, geographers of the day, de- 
vouring all they knew. He loved to 
talk, too, and cockily he took his 
stand in the market place, boasting 
and dreaming aloud, to a crowd 
half awed, half laughing, of his 
plans to dig tunnels under the 
mountains and move buildings 
across the city. 

These prophetic schemes were but 
a fraction of his deep delving into 
science that was already well on its 
way. He studied mathematics and 
physics, botany and anatomy, not 
in addition to his art but as part 
of it. To him there was no essen- 
tial difference between art and 
science. Both are ways of describ- 
ing God’s one universe. 

When he came to paint, Leonardo 
flung over chill, naked fact the 
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glowing cloak of beauty. His knowl- 
edge, his technique, his peerless 
draftsmanship, were concealed with 
a conjurer’s sleight, and he painted 
like a man in love with life. How 
he loved it can be seen by turning- 
over his sketchbooks’ pages—hun- 
dreds of them. Here on one sheet 
may be seen the contorted features 
of soldiers killing and dying, there 
a young woman kneeling in prayer. 
Now he draws the nervous anxiety 
in the neck tendons of an old pau- 
per, and here he has captured the 
gaiety of a playing child. It is said 
that he would follow beautiful or 
grotesque people around all day to 
study them. He visited the hospi- 
tals to watch old men die, and 
hastened to see a criminal hanged. 
He loitered to watch the innocent 
greed of a baby at its mother’s 
breast; then secretly, for it was 
frowned on, he dissected a human 
body that his brush might accurate- 
ly paint “the divine proportion.” 

Indeed on no science did Leo- 
nardo spend so much time as on 
anatomy. Our muscles he demon- 
strated to be the levers they are, and 
he revealed the eye to be a lens. 
The heart he proved to be a hy- 
draulic pump, and showed that the 
pulse is synchronized with the 
heartbeat. His many observations 
in the hospitals led him to the dis- 
covery of hardening of the arteries 
as a cause of death in old age. 

Yet it was as a lyre player that 
Leonardo, when about thirty, was 
recommended by Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called The Magnificent, to Ludovico 
Sforza, called The Moor. Sforza was 
the tyrant behind the throne of 
Milan, a swarthy and treacherous 
man, practical and brutal. Reading 
Leonardo’s letter he nodded; he 
could use this man. For this da 
Vinci says that he is the inventor 
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of a light portable bridge very use- 
ful for pursuit of an enemy across 
a stream; that he has devised suc- 
tion pumps for emptying the moat 
of a castle to be besieged, and has 
a lever for overthrowing ladders 
from a castle to be defended; that 
he is an expert in casting enormous 
guns, and has schemes for a self- 
propelling armored car to open 
paths for infantry! 

The notebooks prove that in mili- 
tary science da Vinci was almost 
ready for World War II. He could 
cast a cannon with thirty-three bar- 
rels of which eleven could be fired 
at a time. He designed machine 
guns, rapid-fire guns, conical shells, 
grape and shrapnel. He made time 
fuses, hand grenades, and planned 
gas bombs and gas masks. He 
worked out the relation between 
what the artilleryman calls eleva- 
tion and carry, and devised a rack 
and pinion for lifting and lowering 
his guns with precision. He mount- 
ed his artillery on wheels, and in- 
vented a breech-loading gun to re- 
place the clumsy muzzle-loaders. 

When Leonardo went from sunny 
Florence to frowning Milan he 
found that his duties included the 
installation of plumbing for the 
Duchess’s bath as well as painting 
the Moor’s proud, cold mistress 
with all her jewels and velvets. He 
also built an elaborate system of 
canals for the city and drew up 
plans, never adopted, for two-level 
highways to handle different kinds 
of traffic. As an expert on fortifi- 
cations he was sent to the Alps to 
secure the valleys against invasion 
from the north. And there, in the 
lovely Engadine, he saw the smoky 
twirl of the waterfalls spilling from 
hanging valleys, traced the tilted 
strata of the rocks, and from their 
niches lifted flower and fern in rev- 
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erent fingers that were to place 
them on canvas where they live for- 
ever. 

From this experience, and from 
the memories of his boyhood, was 
born the “Virgin of the Rocks,” 
where landscape and flora enhance 
with their wild sweetness the holi- 
ness of the adorable Mother, the 
Angel as beautiful as we dream an 
angel to be, and the Child curling 
baby fingers in blessing over his 
playmate, St. John. 

This painting was commissioned 
by a religious confraternity in 
Milan for a niggardly twenty ducats. 
But Leonardo believed the finished 
work was worth a hundred. The 
monks tapped their contract. Leo- 
nardo hugged his picture. The 
monks sued, and Leonardo fought 
them in the courts for twenty years. 
Finally the King of France bought 
the picture and hung it in his pal- 
ace, the Louvre, in Paris. Leonardo, 
with his assistants, did almost a 
copy for the mollified monks, and 
that is the one in London’s National 
Gallery today. 

For what may well have been, 
once, the world’s greatest painting, 
Leonardo chose that moment de- 
scribed in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew: “When it was evening, 
He sat down with His twelve disci- 
ples. And whilst they were eating, 
He said: Amen I say to you, that 
one of you is about to betray Me. 
And they being very much troubled, 
began every one to say: Is it I, 
Lord?” Calm among them Christ 
sits, manly in His sorrow, yet unut- 
terably lonely, while behind Him, 
through the windows, shines our 
little world, so dear and fair, that 
He must leave, as we all must 
leave it. 

“The Last Supper” was painted 
on the wall of a convent refectory. 
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Alas, the plaster was quite unsuited 
to pigments, and concealed a creep- 
ing damp. Within twenty years the 
painting was disfigured by mildew 
and flaking off in a rain of scales. 
Later a door was callously cut 
through the wall on which the pic- 
ture was painted; and when Napo- 
leon’s soldiers came they amused 
themselves by shooting at Christ 
and the Apostles. Then genera- 
tions of “restorers” made disaster 
worse, corroded it with varnishes, 
and even dared to alter the very 
lines and expressions. The last, 
best and tenderest of the restora- 
tions may have brought it back to 
something like the original, but if 
it were not for Leonardo’s many 
preliminary sketches, and copies by 
other artists made when the pic- 
ture was fresh, we would still 
scarcely know how passionately 
“The Last Supper” was conceived 
or how purely executed. 

Each loss of a “Leonardo,” and 
many have been lost, is calamitous, 
for he actually finished very few 
paintings, though his sketches run 
into the thousands and he made 
numberless preliminary studies for 
every picture. When at last he be- 
gan to paint he might work for 
days, scarcely taking food. Again 
he would sit all day in front of his 
work and add but three strokes. 
The next day he might wash out 
everything and begin again. It is 
doubtful if he ever considered any 
work finished to perfection; per- 
haps that is why he signed almost 
nothing. 

And all this time that da Vinci 
was painting like a god he dared to 
dream, as have few mortals, of the 
conquest of the world by science. 
The sky was not the limit of his 
soaring speculations, nor was the 
sea too deep, and into both he 


plunged, in imagination, certain 
that the human body would some 
day follow him. 

Preceding his attempted con- 
quest of the air, da Vinci made fun- 
damental studies of the atmosphere 
and the flight of birds. Watching 
them he learned why they take off 
into the wind, understood how the 
slotted wing helps the bird to mount 
more steeply. Experimenting with 
paper models, he foresaw tailspins 
and falling-leaf spins and nose dives 
and rolls, and gave detailed direc- 
tions for coming out of each. 

His earliest plans for a flying ma- 
chine suggest a dragonfly or again 
a bat. He expected the wings to 
flap, and so planned an articulated 
fuselage of stitched leather. But 
having no power save the muscles 
of the man in the machine, he imag- 
ined his aviator as lying face down 
in the frame and rowing the air 
with the wings. 

Then, first of men, Leonardo hit 
on the idea of a propeller for loco- 
motion. In his model the “prop” 
beats horizontally, with the whole 
machine—both the gondola and the 
supporting shafts for the screw of 
the propeller—hanging on its arms. 
Thus da Vinci invented the heli- 
copter. At first he planned that the 
aviator should tramp upon treadles 
which would set the wings to whirl- 
ing over his head. But in his card- 
board model he used a tightly 
wound spring. Uncoiling it, set the 
propeller blades to whirling swift- 
ly and, as da Vinci foresaw it, the 
machine would rise straight into the 
air. His theories were marvelously 
sound, but lacking a light engine he 
could never see them realized. 

Yet one flight he did, it seems, at- 
tempt, in what was probably a 
glider. With infinite precautions 
and secretiveness, this was con- 
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structed on a high building and, ac- 
cording to a single reference that 
has come down through the ages, it 
was finally launched, possibly with 
da Vinci at the controls! But the 
flight was a failure, and apparent- 
ly Leonardo never made another at- 
tempt. Fortunately so, for had he 
persisted he might have lost his life 
and he would certainly have wasted 
invaluable time on a problem in- 
soluble in his age. Yet even his 
failures had a valuable by-product, 
for he invented a parachute which 
seems to have been successfully 
demonstrated a little later. 
Leonardo designed an earth drill, 
prefabricated portable houses, roll- 
ing mills, a screw-cutting machine, 
a boring machine, a bulldozer, a 
cement mixer, a spinning machine, 
a boring machine and a harbor 
dredge. He was the first man to 
construct a graph to represent a 


mathematical fact, the first to pro- 
pose armored ships or suggest the 
use of steam power, to mount a mag- 
netic needle on a horizontal axis, 
thereby giving us the compass as 
we know it today. And he was the 
inventor of what we now call a dif- 


ferential gear. He tinkered with 
cogs to count the revolutions of a 
wheel, like the mileage clock on our 
modern cars, and invented an ane- 
mometer or wind gauge. 

He devised a diving bell and a 
life preserver, and planned large 
cruising submarines. But perceiv- 
ing the terrible damage a submarine 
could do, he destroyed his plans. 
For, said he, there is too much wick- 
edness in the hearts of men to trust 
such a secret to them, lest they 
“practice assassination in the bot- 
tom of the seas”! 

How much of all this did Leo- 
nardo merely “dream up” or con- 
fide to notebooks that nobody was 
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destined to read understandingly 
for centuries? And how much did 
he actually accomplish? Probably 
many of the simpler mechanical 
devices were put into operation and 
merged, without credit to the in- 
ventor (there was no patent office 
then), into the general heritage of 
our mechanical age. As a military 
and civil engineer he must have de- 
livered a fair share of what he 
promised. His work in the field of 
fortification and canalization can be 
read in the records of those days. 
And it is likely that he actually cast 
great cannon, rolled steel, strength- 
ened domes and built bridges, even 
as he proposed to do. Some of his 
theoretical speculations, such as the 
roundness of the earth, and its 
revolution around the sun, proba- 
bly got into the thought of the 
leading intellects of the day. For 
da Vinci was an incessant talker and 
he could .always find a fascinated 
audience. 

Far ahead of Newton, Leonardo 
enunciated the principle of gravity. 
He was the first scientist to under- 
stand fossils as being the impress of 
extinct animals that lived when the 
rocks in which they are found were 
but sediment on the bottom of the 
sea. For the earth, he told men, 
was not 5,000 years, but ages old. 
He derived this certainty from his 
pioneering studies in geology, which 
persuaded him that it must have 
taken the river Arno 200,000 years 
to build its flood plains. 

A century before telescopes and 
Galileo’s time, da Vinci hit upon 
ideas that the earth is not the cen- 
ter of the universe but moves 
around the sun in an elliptical or- 
bit, its axis inclined to the plane of 
its revolutions; that the earth is but 
a planet, looming no larger in the 
solar system than the moon in com- 
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parison with the earth; that the 
stars are distant “worlds,” vastly 
larger than they seem, and the sun 
is but one of their number. 

Leonardo announced the wave 
theory of light and sound, perceived 
that light can bend, and enunciated 
the theory of centrifugal force. He 
conceived of explosive bombs and 
suggested the atomic theory of mat- 
ter. Where this might lead us he 
also foresaw when he wrote: “There 
shall come forth from beneath the 
ground that which by its terrific re- 
port shall stun all who are near it 
and cause men to drop dead at its 
breath, and it shall devastate cities 
and castles. It shall seem to men 
that they see new destruction in the 
sky, and flames descending there- 
from.” 

No wonder that eyes which could 
see so much look tired! To judge 
from his self-portrait, done in 
crayon about 1510, Leonardo was 
an old man at fifty-eight, venerable 
and profound, but tired out and 
disappointed. It was as if the 
many lives he had tried to live in 
one had consumed his frame. 

More, he had had to flee Milan 
when it was invaded by the French 
and the Sforzas were driven out. 
He escaped to Mantua, wandered to 
Venice, sojourned unhappily in 
Rome, visited Parma, returned to 
Florence and, when it was safe, 
drifted back to Milan. During his 
last years in Milan, the Moor had 
neglected to pay his salary; so now 
he had to accept odd jobs as an 
engineer and chance commissions 
as a free-lance artist. 

One of these was a portrait of Lisa 
Gherardini, wife of Messer Giocondo 
of Florence, whence this, his last 
great picture, is known to us as the 
“Mona Lisa” or “La Gioconda.” 
Though a lady of wealth and fash- 
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ion, the Mona Lisa wears severe 
black and no rings—signs of mourn. 
ing for her baby recently dead. She 
was twenty-one when she began to 
sit for the portrait, but when Leo. 
nardo ceased work on it six years 
had passed. Less the likeness of 
an actual woman than the embodi- 
ment of one of da Vinci’s day. 
dreams, the Mona Lisa smiles aj 
some vision just behind your right 
shoulder. No use to turn around, 
no matter how swiftly; you and | 
will never see it, save in the enigma 
of that smile. 

Mysterious too is the fact that the 
picture was never delivered. Da 
Vinci took it with him as his most 
prized possession when he accepted 
the invitation of the young King 
Francis I. to take up residence in 
France. Eventually Francis bought 
the picture for 12,000 francs, and 
hung it in the Louvre. 

In his day Leonardo enjoyed a 
reputation at once more popular 
and yet not so high as he does to- 
day. Our deep respect for his sci- 
ence was not matched in his age. 
As an artist, of course, he had a 
superb reputation. But it was not 
without rivals; after all, he lived in 
the times of Botticelli ‘and Raphael 
and Michelangelo. 

But the art-loving crowds of fif- 
teenth century Florence made a 
hero of their wonder-child. Con- 
spicuous for his golden locks topped 
with a little round black hat, and 
for his rose-colored cloak, they fol- 
lowed him about in droves, and 
when one of his sketches was ex- 
hibited they packed and pushed like 
movie fans at a “personal appear- 
ance.” City-states, and men of great 
wealth bid for him; kings asked him 
only to grace their courts; for Leo- 
nardo was, in himself, a cult. And 
yet he was a lonely man at heart. 
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He probably never knew another hu- 
man being capable of meeting him 
on his own plane. Smiling, his figure 
seems to stalk ahead of us still, 
down the ages, as we run to catch 
up with the long shadow that he 
cast behind him. 

The last years of da Vinci were 
passed in ease near Amboise, in cen- 
tral France. His visitors avoided 
noticing his paralyzed hands; they 
found his mind as brilliant as ever, 
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absorbed in a new plan for a canal 
with mighty locks, and with all the 
myriad suggestions already in his 
notebooks. Never had his conversa- 
tion been more versatile, never his 
presence more courtly, nor his 
smile more understanding. Per- 


haps Death herself wore that smile 
—that light on the lips of mystery 
and wisdom which da Vinci alone 
ever captured—when she came for 
Leonardo on May 2, 1519. 
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By GERALD M. KELLY 


*TT.WAS there she saw him first 
Who was to be another son 
To comfort her, lest her heart burst 


With longing for the One 


Who, dying, by His last decree 
Would make him vicar of love’s constancy. 
Beyond her quick concern that any guest 


Should go with thirst 


Unquenched, she looked upon 
Him, standing there, and murmured “John!” 


This was another name 


With three to cherish: Joachim, 


And Joseph, and the One like flame 

Of ecstasy among bright seraphim. 

John turned to her, while at his Lord’s behest 
The steward, tasting, pondered “Last is best”; 
And gazing thus, he drank, incarnadine, 

A wonder ruddier than the reddest wine. 





GOD, MAN AND THE ATOM BOMB 
By Francis X. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


ARS end suddenly. Their ter- 
mination has almost always 
been looked upon as the end of a 
period of human history. The jour- 
nalist and the contemporary phi- 
losopher, as well as the arm-chair 
military strategist, have profited 
with a fling at predicting revolu- 
tionary thought processes, political 
machinations, and new methods of 
war. But the man in the street 
goes on about his business, with 
perhaps a slightly less depressed 
air about him, and a certain won- 
derment as to what the new age will 
really bring. In the end he is con- 


scious of a few perceptible changes 
in the political doings of his states- 


men and rulers, or in the basic mili- 
tary considerations of his armed 
forces. He is aware of new politi- 
cal alignments, of course, and he 
is deluged with the account of all 
sorts of new military weapons. 
The modern man in the street has 
become accustomed to these things. 
He accepts the “marvels of science” 
as he does new types of breakfast 
food, or the gadgets on the new 
model cars. He suffers the incon- 
veniences of social disturbance as 
somehow the end result of every 
war. He may shift from war-bond- 
buying to almsgiving for the lessen- 
ing of hardship in war devastated 
areas. What he does feel, of course, 
is a certain resentment against mili- 
tary processes in general, that 
makes of him a ready disciple for 
pacifistic propaganda. His main 
preoccupation is the attainment of 
a peace-time normalcy, which, he 
believes, will allow him to get back 


to his business, his golf, his family 
alignments, and his hobbies. Thus 
ended the War between the States, 
the Spanish-American War, and 
World War I. And thus, apparent- 
ly, the man in the street is settling 
down to the end of World War IL. 
But this time, there really is a dif- 
ference. That difference is emphati- 
cally brought into focus by what 
happened at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. 

Had World War II. ended with 
radar and the buzz-bomb as the 
outstanding scientific products of 
the age, mankind might have set- 
tled down quietly. Such destruc- 
tive power, and such electronic con- 
trol, was in line with the general 
progression from the bow and ar- 
row, through gunpowder to mod- 
ern explosives. In like manner, 
though revolutionary, radar is in 
the same developmental tangent as 
the telegraph and radio. People did 
survive the buzz-bombing of Lon- 
don. But Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were different:—four square miles 
at a sweep; perhaps sixty thousand 
people; and nobody professing to 
know the full extent of power un- 
leashed, or the methods of control. 

The man in the street seems to 
have missed the cataclysmic mean- 
ing of all this. The military man 
has not. For the moment at least 
he is busy worrying about the im- 
mediate strategic problems con- 
jured up by the bomb; its effect 
upon sea power, upon modern in- 
dustrial production. What he is 
also wondering about, though some- 
what vaguely, is the politics of the 
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atom; and the philosophy dictating 
that policy. He is beginning to re- 
alize that mankind is faced with a 
very basic question: What really 
happened at Hiroshima? An atomic 
bomb went off, it is true; a horrible 
demolition ensued. But was that all? 
~ Ancient man, as well as the Chris- 
tian man of medieval times, was 
convinced that he could prove some- 
thing about the fact of God. Using 
the ordinary, every-day process of 
cause and effect, he pointed to the 
existence of a limited universe, and 
postulated the necessity of the exist- 
ence of an unlimited being. He 
pointed to the ebb and flow of exist- 
ing things, and particularly of hu- 
man life, and looked for a stable, 
unalterable source of such energy, 
that somehow was itself all energy. 
He was not so crude as to conceive 
it to be of the same material fabric 
as the universe, whether he was 


considering the immediate, palpa- 
ble dimensions of his boots or of the 
stars, or whether he was looking for 
the most intimate, and therefore, 


infinitestimal mites of creation, 
which he christened atoms, and 
thought of as only one step removed 
from “prime matter” of which the 
universe was composed. He thought 
of God as an essentially spiritual 
being—one outside all material con- 
sideration; an omnipotent, all-em- 
bracing, simple essence that had 
brought the universe with its peb- 
bles and stars, its ants and galaxies 
of nebulae, into being by a simple 
act of the will; who out of nothing, 
~_in an instant, created all things. 

In contemplating hims<!f, the 
Christian man had decided that as 
he was most conscious of an ability 
to reason—to put two and two to- 
gether to make four; and to coalesce 
two various ideas into a_ third, 
slightly different idea; and since he 
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knew himself capable of making de- 
cisions about things; to move his 
little finger, or not to move it in 
accordance with his own caprice; to 
decide to go home, or not to go 
home, as he desired—he was, there- 
fore, a personality; a being respon- 
sible for the decisions he made, 
knowingly and willingly. Consider- 
ing the fact that he was a part of 
creation, that he must have been 
brought into being by the maker of 
the universe; and believing in the 
formula that “you cannot give what 
you have not got” he decided that 
the God his reasoning processes had 
decided must exist, must likewise 
be a personal God. But again, he 
was not so crude as to limit the 
divine personality to the mere 
thought - processes and volitional 
acts that man is subject to. He 
thought of God as a person par ez- 
cellence, without let or hindrance 
of any type. 

Here man as a responsible being, 
as a personality, had to pause. His 
responsibility was interpretable in 
terms of good and bad, of right and 
wrong. But if there is a good and 
bad, the criterion cannot be within 
man himself. Man feels a responsi- 
bility to something, preferably to 
Somebody, outside himself. This is 
the conclusion to which his preoccu- 
pation with his inner consciousness, 
and thus his conscience, drove him. 
It meant, of course, that in thinking 
of God in terms of a divine Person, 
man was really thinking of Him as 
Someone to whom he would have 
to make answer—that thus there is 
such a thing as a rule of law, bind- 
ing all mankind; that there are 
many things that a man can do that 
are legitimate; but certain things 
that he can do that are not legiti- 
mate. The common consensus of 
mankind, acting in accord with a 
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Christian conscience, has labeled 
man’s non-legitimate doings vice, 
sin, immorality. The Christian man 
as well as ancient man, has thus al- 
ways been conscious of a twofold 
sanction for his morality: that pro- 
ceeding from the needs of society, 
hence human law; and that pro- 
ceeding from the nature of man as 
created by God, hence divine or nat- 
ural law. He found the most basic 
and easiest compilation of natural 
law and custom in the “Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

Modern man, in his philosophical 
and scientific thinking, has come to 
have doubts and difficulties about 
this ancient concept of the universe, 
the world, of man and morality. 
Some men have always denied the 
existence of a supreme, personal Be- 
ing. But in the midst of the nine- 
teenth century, Charles Darwin 
wrote a book called the Origin of 
Species, and immediately a host of 
scientists proclaimed that the uni- 
verse and man were spun out of an 
evolutionary process, with no be- 
ginning and no end; that progress, 
particularly along the lines of ani- 
mate life, was determined by the 
survival of the fittest; that morality 
was merely a matter of custom and 
conditioning to environment. The 
conclusion was that man is merely 
a phase of existence, with no real 
purpose, and very little meaning. 

To clinch this contention, one 
scientific prop after another was 
torn away from the ancient concept 
of how the physical world was put 
together. Whereas the Newtonian 
physicist enjoyed a comparatively 
stable and predictable world, mod- 
ern man was faced with an appar- 
ently ageless universe to which he 
could only conjure up a measuring 
rod in the second law of thermo- 
dynamics. Whereas the Euclidian 
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mathematician measured a stable 
universe, Einstein introduced a con- 
tinually shifting measuring rod to 
estimate the proportions of an only 
apparently three-dimensional cos- 
mos whose components were only 
relative. Capitalizing upon the con- 
fusion thus introduced into the 
world of physics and mathematics, 
the modern moralist, on the basis 
of various anthropologic considera- 
tions, an investigation of primitive 
man, and the newer psychologies 
with their emphasis upon the un- 
conscious, has come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no stable concept 
of good and bad; that right and 
wrong are merely relative consid- 
erations; and that the phantasy of 
a personal God to whom man must 
sooner or later give an account of 
himself, is an atavistic hang-over. 

The rub comes, however, when 
modern man tries to figure out just 
what the four or six years of World 
War II. have been all about. It is 
particularly difficult to justify such 
an amoral view of society in the 
light of Nuremberg and the trial of 
“war criminals.” Where the un- 
easiness strikes home most is in the 
pictures of the trial of an American 
naval officer for “inefficiency and 
neglect of duty.” If morality were 
merely a matter of custom, and of 
the general manner of acting of peo- 
ples, then why should not Messrs. 
Togo and Hirohito be entitled to 
their own forms of morality? Why 
should not a Mr. Hitler and a Mr. 
Mussolini have been allowed to set 
up their own customs and folk-ways 
in accordance with their particular 
national needs and aspirations? If 
there is nothing absolutely good or 
bad, and no One to whom an ulti- 
mate accounting must be given, why 
persecute anyone for his only “ap- 
parent” evil doing? 
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On purely scientific principles, 

the whole modern muddle is intol- 
erable, whether in the realm of 
morality or in the realm of physics 
or sociology. The atom has proven 
this conclusively. A decade ago 
Whitehead and Jeans were causing 
considerable stir in the scientific 
world by gradually working their 
way back to a physical world in 
which physical facts were once 
more predictable along the lines of 
cause and effect. In so doing, of 
course, they were running counter 
to the temper of the modern scien- 
tist who was insisting that the atom 
did not behave according to pattern 
or law—that it seemed somehow a 
free-willed agent, though without a 
mind with which to be free. 
“The modern fact is, of course, 
that the scientist has so far con- 
trolled the atom as to have un- 
leashed its power. He did so, by in- 
vesting two billion dollars on the 
very simple proposition that the 
atom was as much subject to the 
laws of cause and effect as is the 
sun, or the side-wheels of a ferry- 
boat. Right now a hundred scien- 
tists are working out a formula 
for the control of atomic energy— 
and they are as confident of achiev- 
ing that control as were the first 
scientists who experimented with 
electric energy. 

And still, the cosmos and the 
world we inhabit remain a riddle. 
The fact that man has broken into 
the atom —into one more great 
secret of nature, has not given him 
the key to the origin of life, nor has 
it made him one bit more certain of 
why he is what he is, where he came 
from, or whither he is bound. The 
penetration of the atom has not re- 
sulted in a penetration of the in- 
most soul of man, or of the uni- 
verse, It has merely made the 





question of whither man is bound 
so much the more immediate, in 
the sense that the present rate of 
political disarrangements may make 
the use of the atomic bomb a more 
immediate proposition. The man 
of today is only too liable to find 
himself bounding into the unknown 
future as suddenly as did the men 
of Hiroshima or Nagasaki. 

Modern man, then, has to fall 
back on his reasoning abilities, his 
consciousness of the existence of 
right and wrong, and thus argue, 
along with ancient and medieval 
man, to the existence of a super- 
visor over life, a God who will re- 
ward the good and punish the bad. 
He must accept the ancient and 
medieval man’s reasoning about the 
existence of a personal God “in 
whom we live, and move, and have 
our being” and to whom we are ulti- 
mately responsible for the good or 
bad we do in this life. Otherwise, 
modern life is an unintelligible 
shambles, along with, if not in 
spite of, Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The man in the street, of course, 
as well as the man in the White 
House, has accepted the validity of 
the Christian concept of life. He 
has, at various times, proven un- 
true to many of its demands. But 
basically he has been most anxious 
to conform his way of life to the 
rule of Christian morality. That is 
why in the end he could not tolerate 
the machinations of Mussolini and 
Hitler; and that is why, in the Chris- 
tian concept of the state, provision 
is always made for sufficient armed 
forces. 

The Christian view of man is a 
complicated affair. It views man as 
a product of God’s goodness, who 
has been entrusted with free will. 
It likewise recognizes the fact that 
man is prone to misuse the liberty 
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God has given him. Thus it takes 
into consideration the necessity of 
human law, supplementing God’s 
ordinances — and, thus, more par- 
ticularly, the necessity of organized 
law enforcement bodies, of even- 
tually an army and a navy. 

In the Christian view of life, God 
has created man an essentially so- 
cial being. He has willed that man 
live in society. In accordance with 
such a constitution of human-kind, 
God has delegated to the rulers of 
society—no matter how they may 
be chosen—a limited control over 
life and death. He has likewise 
placed upon them the obligation of 
ruling to the best advantage of so- 
ciety, and of the whole world, and 
not merely in accord with their own 
ambitions. From a Christian view- 
point, then, the trials of war crimi- 
nals are not hard to justify. If these 
people should be convicted of crimes 
against the good of society, of bar- 
barity in whatever form, they have 
acted against the law of God-——and 
are worthy of punishment and of 
death just as is any common crimi- 
nal who has broken major laws of 
God or man. 

What is troubling the jurist right 
now, of course, is a large doubt 
about the source of his authority to 
sit in judgment over the ruler of a 
foreign state, since no international 
society existed to constitute such 
authority. But on the basis of nat- 
ural law—the law of God as ex- 
pressed in man’s conscience—a case 
can easily be made out for such a 
tribunal being constituted by the 
nations of the world. The United 
Nations could easily function as 
such a body, and legitimately. 

What is also troubling the jurist, 
however, is the thought that had 
the defeated powers been the vic- 
tors in World War II., another sort 


of law would have been invoked, 
and another set of victims would be 
in the criminal boxes. To the Chris- 
tian man, of course, that would be 
an unfortunate fact; but it would 
have nothing to do with the right- 
ness or wrongness of what is going 
on at Nuremberg. The Christian 
man might not have saved his neck, 
but his conscience would be clear 
and uncontaminated. 

This brings us back once more to 
the atom. (For the Christian be- 
lieves that God has a guiding hand 
on world destiny. He trusts in a 
divine Providence. Although he 
knows that almost every man has 
his own philosophy of history, 
which he tries to fit onto the facts 
of the past, the Christian man still 
holds that it was in accordance with 
the divine plan that the atom should 
have been penetrated just about the 
time it actually was. For he be- 
lieves that God directs not only the 
course of external nature,—the stars 
in their heavens, the seasons, the 
winds and tides,—but likewise that 
God exercises control over human 
beings. The Christian concept sees 
God overruling human _ designs, 
manipulating the tyrant as well as 
the tornado. 

Full of Wells and Huxley, and 
their doctrines about the wildness 
of nature and the survival of only 
the fittest, the world of yesterday 
sought to abandon belief in a divine 
Providence. But it was not fully 
consistent. For it continued to 
hold that human history was a de- 
tailed story of progress—progress 
in the achievement of mechanical 
skills for the better enjoyment of 
life, and progress toward freedom, 
political, social and moral. 

Today there are few people who 
really believe that the world is 
growing steadily better in any sense. 
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There are a large group of men who 
for a cause or an ideology are 
anxious to single out the political 
tendencies of today and label them 
good, progressive, etc. But nobody 
pretends that the end of the war has 
achieved greater freedom for man- 
kind than was enjoyed fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Certainly no one 
with sense will state that the world 
is better off than it was a hundred 
years ago. For all the world knows 
that we are in a state of ferment— 
that the comforts of life do not make 
for security; that the steady prog- 
ress toward liberty from religious, 
social and moral restraint has end- 
ed in the worst orgy of political 
tyranny and oppression the world 
has ever seen. In a way, the re- 


lease of atomic energy is a symbol 
of what has happened to the liber- 
tarian world of yesterday. The 
physical destruction of Nagasaki 


and Hiroshima were well foreshad- 
owed in the release of human fury 
at the breakdown of Christian moral 
ideals. 

But where is Christian providence 
in all this? Where does the Chris- 
tian man stand today? 

The Christian man lives by faith, 
hope and charity, three primary vir- 
tues binding him to his Maker. He 
knows that all the onslaughts 
against belief in the existence of a 
God have proven foolish, and un- 
worthy of man as a thinking being. 
His trust in God is renewed, par- 
ticularly in the face of his greater 
proximity to eternity, by way of 
the newly bombarded atom. By 
means of his love of God, he is 
working manfully to awaken in the 
world at large, a proper sense of 
proportion—a view of man’s place 
a universe under a God of Jus- 

ce, 


Along with a strong belief and 
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practice of religion, the Christian 
man knows that he is expected by 
Almighty God to use the intelligence 
and the free will with which he has 
been endowed to further the prog- 
ress of the world toward the achieve- 
ment of God’s providence. There is 
no question of man’s receiving a 
conscious prodding, or an immedi- 
ate revelation of what to do next. 
God has given him reasoning abil- 
ity, which he is to use in mastering 
the mysteries of the cosmos; and in 
ordering his own and the world’s 
destinies. That is why the Chris- 
tian man ordinarily is bound to en- 
gage in political activity; why he 
can and must be a scientist as well 
as a philosopher; why Christian men 
do engage in the practical arts of 
plumbing and fishing, as well as in 
the pursuits of legal justice and mili- 
tary science. It is in accordance 
with a very sensible adage that 
“God helps them who help them- 
selves.” 

The coming of the atom may de- 
flect our mode of life a good bit. It 
will not change our mode of think- 
ing. It certainly will not revolution- 
ize our concepts of morality, though 
in certain instances it will add a 
new factor that must be borne con- 
stantly in mind. For our ideas of 
morality are based upon concepts 
of good and bad, implanted in us 
with our reasoning power; and if 
there is a stable God in heaven, there 
must be an unalterable rule of right 
and wrong here on earth. It always 
has been, and it always will be 
wrong to break any of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It always has been, 
and always will be a sin to lie, to 
steal, to kill unwarrantedly, to 
abuse the pleasures of sense. Either 
that is a fact, or else Hitler was a 
good man, and it is a shame to dis- 
comfit Hirohito. 
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But in the Christian view of 
things, there always has been and 
always will be an idea of a just 
war. Books dealing with Christian 
moral concepts have long treatises 
on the conditions that must sur- 
round the just and proper waging 
of war. The fact remains that it 
has always been possible to be a 
warrior and a good Christian at the 
same time. The hysteria of paci- 
fism that followed the last war was 
not in accord with solid moral 
thinking. The Church has always 
insisted upon the right of a nation 
to repel aggression, and of the citi- 
zens of a nation to unburden them- 
selves of a tyrant. Ecclesiastical 


policy has always recognized the 
legitimacy of police and of armed 
forces. 

In like manner there always will 
be a navy—or at least, as long as 
there is an ocean to be crossed, or 


a sea to be dealt with. No doubt the 
atomic bomb will modify the func- 
tions of sea power; and electronic 
control will change most aspects of 
naval offensive warfare. But for 
the foreseeable future, America is 
bound by a sea-frontier that will re- 
quire protection. In the immediate 
future, bases for our aircraft are 
indispensable; dreadnought fire- 
power for the protection of our car- 
riers cannot be left out of the pic- 
ture. Even should the war of to- 
morrow (which may God’s provi- 
dence prevent) be fought with elec- 
tronically controlled, jet-propelled 
rockets, whose explosive power will 
be atomic, men have still to take 
into account the sea, and what is 
possible under the sea. 

With this in mind, it is very 
necessarily a part of Christian 
thinking, and of Christian prepared- 
ness, to maintain a strong military 
force. With the world in the politi- 


cal morass of today, with Christian 
concepts of morality ignored or de. 
nied over a large section of the globe, 
our only safeguard is strong, self. 
protective measures. This is not to 
say that we have not an obligation 
to co-operate in any feasible world 
organization. As Christian men we 
have a duty to try to win the world 
over to a Christian-mindedness, the 
first postulate of which is that we 
have a common eternal destiny, 
which requires of us social, politi- 
cal and charitable co-operation, the 
world over. 

On our home front, the immedi- 
ate problem is to clarify the princi- 
ples from which we are to work; to 
stabilize our moral and ethical con- 
cepts, and to use them as a spring- 
board for co-ordinating our ow 
political, social, economic and mili- 
tary activities. The realistic ap- 
proach to the muddle we now face 
in the world about us is a full aware- 
ness that we are dealing with peo- 
ple, the world over, who are selfish, 
inconsiderate, prone to look after 
their own interests by fair means 
or foul. The answer is not a simi- 
lar tactic on our part; a giving in 
to a fury of barbarity in self-de- 
fense. In making provision for 
dealing with a possibly perfidious 
world, we must insist upon the 
rightness of our own approach, and 
particularly upon the moral up 
rightness of the means we Use. 
Otherwise, we cannot avoid con 
tamination. We will wind up 4 
bad as, if not a little worse than, 
the rest of the world. The difficulty 
about retaliating in kind (lie for 
lie, barbarity for barbarity, atomic 
bombing for atomic bombing) is 
that the well-intentioned perso 
stooping to unjust means is inevits- 
bly brutalized by such contact. 

The atomic bomb has brought # 
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sense of destiny, a closeness to pos- 
sible annihilation, and therefore an 
immediacy of eternity, into the 
thoughts of every sensible human 
being. It has pointed up the neces- 
sity of viewing human life from a 
strictly Christian vantage point; or 
else, of forgetting that there might 
be such a thing as divine provi- 
dence. 

The fact that “God is in His 
heaven” is no guarantee that “all 
is right with the world” as six years 
of war have just shown us. For 
man can so easily disregard that 
fact. But an admission of God’s 
existence, and a consciousness of 
His interest in, and eventual con- 
trol of man’s destiny is the only 
thing that gives point and meaning 
to human history—hence, to man’s 
daily activity, military as well as 
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political and economic. Either the 
atomic bomb will convince the world 
of this, or it threatens us with intel- 
lectual and moral, as well as physi- 
cal disaster. 

In experimenting with the bomb, 
the United States will have its ma- 
terial effectiveness absolutely thrust 
upon its policies. If the bomb’s cos- 
mic meaning is not also made part 
of our thinking, there soon may be 
no United States, for there may not 
be a cosmos. But this is not a Chris- 
tian way of viewing things. “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast” 
is the basic Christian attitude. It 
is the only real answer to the 
atomic destruction of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Otherwise, not mere- 
ly the United States, but the world 
is not only doomed, but literally 
“damned.” 


THE UNFORGOTTEN 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


PRIL shall blossom in the fields again, 

And climb the hills made desolate by war, 
And let her loveliness arise once more 
To challenge all the cruelty of men, 
And her brave beauty hide the ravaged places... 
A generation passes—like an hour, 
And April comes with light and sun and flower. . . 
But oh, the lost—the dear, remembered faces! 
Terror of darkness—motors’ roar—and red 
Runs the deep river: so tonight they lie 
Shattered and still beneath a starlit sky... 
These are the unforgotten—these the dead 
Who shall be here—of life and love a part, 
When April comes again to break the heart! 
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By Georcia LONG 


eT Spanish Lady of Guadalupe 
antedates the Mexican Lady of 
the same name by two centuries, 
but her fame has not spread to the 
Western World and, indeed, in her 
own country, she is less known than 
hundreds of other manifestations of 
the Mother of our Lord. The Mexi- 
can Lady revealed herself in a paint- 
ing, but our Spanish Lady is a 
statue. 

Carved from a piece of dark wood, 
clothed in embroidered damask so 
stiff with jewels that it can stand 
alone, a scepter in her hand, her 
head surmounted by a precious 
crown and a cross, she graces the 
highest point above the center of 


the altar in the chapel of the Mon- 
astery of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 


in Estramadura. Worshipers must 
in fact raise their heads heaven- 
ward in order to place their peti- 
tions before her and beg her inter- 
cession. 

My first trip to Guadalupe was 
made in the days when Catholicism 
was, to me, a closed book—a vol- 
ume which I was to open only a 
decade later. We were two women 
alone who had come down from 
Paris and were motoring along a 
countryside so medieval in _ its 
thought that we were constantly 
hailed by astonished peasants in the 
fields who stopped their work to 
gaze in amazement and shout a 
ringing “ole” in admiration of the 
foreign ladies who dared to travel 
those isolated roads without a male 
escort. 

The September sun was lowering 
behind the Sierras in that farther- 


most province of Spain, Estrama. 
dura, when our automobile turned 
around a bend in the road and gaye 
us our first glimpse of the Cathe. 
dral. It stands on a peak which is 
the center of a chain of oak and 
chestnut covered mountains and js 
lost, isolated from the rest of the 
world. Zigzagging and unfrequent- 
ed roads, which mount and detow, 
are its only approach. A sublime 
aggregation of various types of 
architecture, it rises with over- 
whelming majesty above the little 
village clustered at its feet and 
seems to be trying to fold itself 
around it and envelop it in its 
voluminous embrace. Here, like a 
mighty fortress, it has stood since 
the thirteenth century, guarding, 
not only the town, but holding in 
its heart, like a jewel in its case, 
that most precious Virgin of all 
Spain, Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
We were quite unaware of what 
we were facing. Guadalupe was, to 
us, only a day’s rest on the way 
from Madrid to Seville. If we had 
been told that we were to spend the 
night in a Monastery, it would 
probably have made no impression. 
In Italy I had often sojourned in 
convents which had been trans 
formed into delightful hostelries, 
still preserving the original names. 
We knew that a telegram asking for 
reservations had been sent by the 
concierge in Madrid and that a re 
turn message had been paid. That 
no answer had been received, We 
attributed to the well-known Spat 
ish characteristic manana. Besides, 
we had heard that we would arrive 
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at the end of a three-day celebration 
which had been attended by the 
king and high church dignitaries. 
That, alone, was enough to throw 
the telegraph office and all the town 
communications off balance. 

The road to the Monastery which 
seemed almost perpendicular to me, 
the driver, was strewn with palm 
leaves and other evidences of the 
recent festivities. One of our tires 
picked up a nail and we limped into 
the garage, which was a part of the 
clustered church buildings, bearing 
our wound externally and hardly 
with good grace, as it was our last 
spare. Hope of getting it repaired in 
this remote place was hardly to be 
entertained. No one spoke our lan- 
guage and we did not speak theirs. 
A lay brother took the car, however, 
and we were finally ushered into a 
patio and seated upon a bench in a 
lovely garden. The delicious cool 
of evening which comes with the 
setting sun in Spain, was already 
descending. Tired and thirsty, we 
were not a bit flattered to be the 
objects of interest to two peasant 
women, one of whom held a live 
chicken by its legs. When weary 
of her job, she passed it to her 
friend. We wondered if this bird 
were their monthly tithe or only a 
regular offering which could not 
conveniently be placed in the Sun- 
day collection box. The lay brother 
who had met us and assisted us with 
the car had been gone for a full 
half hour before we thought about 
being nervous. 

Twilight was coming rapidly as 
it does in the mountains, when a 
dignified friar appeared. He wore 
the brown garb of a Franciscan 
with bare sandaled feet. He seemed 
amused and friendly and he spoke 
some French. He also seemed very 
doubtful about us. No, our telegram 


had not been received—this place 
was not a hotel but the home of a 
Religious Order—there was no lodg- 
ing in the village, but considering 
the lateness of the hour, our flat tire 
and our evident fatigue, he invited 
us to stay. The lay brother miracu- 
lously appeared and we were ush- 
ered to our room. As I think back 
now upon its elegance of construc- 
tion and decoration and its poverty 
of furnishings, I marvel at the in- 
difference to personal comfort which 
is not only a quality of the Religious 
but an innate trait of the Spanish 
people. 

The room was vast with windows 
which looked out on a balcony sur- 
rounding a patio. The ceiling was 
beamed with blocks of old oak 
exquisitely carved in the Moorish 
style. The walls breathed of old 
civilizations. Widely separated, as 
if trying to fill this immensity, were 
two cots, two pitchers with basins 
and two straight back chairs. The 
water was like ice and the cots like 
rocks. But sol y sombra is this 
Peninsula; we had spent the night 
before in the Hotel Ritz! As un- 
welcome guests, we could hardly 
complain. Neither could we com- 
plain of the dinner, served later. 
A thin greasy soup, a sliver of tough 
meat, the traditional Spanish jaw- 
breaking hunk of bread and a 
wormy apple. Fortunately there 
was plenty of good red wine. The 
huge dining hall was about half 
filled with left-over pilgrims — all 
male—and we partook of this frugal 
repast at long narrow tables. Need- 
less to say, there was not much con- 
versation for us, so we decided to 
go for a walk about the town. 

A cluster of shops and several 
cafés interspersed by houses with 
overhanging second stories ran 
along the crooked main street. But, 
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here also, we were objects of curi- 
osity, so about ten o’clock we de- 
cided to go back and retire to our 
room. Returning, we found the 
door to the Monastery firmly locked 
and no amount of banging made 
any impression. The antique facade 
of the building rose in quiet majesty 
before us, grim and still as death, 
as if to offer a silent rebuke for our 
disobedience of the rules. There 
was a cold chill in the air which 
augured ill for a night under the 
stars. The Monastery would bestir 
itself early in the morning, but the 
good Franciscans might not toler- 
ate our escapade. Decent Spanish 
women did not go out alone at night 
and they never went to cafés, even 
escorted. 

We resolved to walk and at least 
keep warm. Very few persons were 
abroad. Light from the cafés still 
shone through the cracks in the 
doors and, here and there, a dark 
form slipped silently around a cor- 
ner. Of a sudden we were con- 
fronted by a figure with silhouette 
more familiar than the rest; a 
brown-robed friar, carrying a small 
bag, returning from some errand of 
mercy. He remembered us and was 
highly amused at our predicament. 
He accompanied us back to the 
same door which had presented 
Such a solid front some time ago, 
and when he knocked, it opened at 
once! 


What a change a sunny morning 


can make! After breakfast in the 
large, and by this time empty, din- 
ing hall, we were immediately taken 
in charge. The priest who had ad- 
mitted us upon our arrival proved 
to be none other than the Superior. 
He presented a young friar who 
spoke perfect French and we were 
taken for a tour of the Monastery. 


It was then we learned the story of 
the “Virgin and the Vaquero.” 

One day in the thirteenth century 
—that time of all times when one 
wishes one could have lived—,g 
cowherd of the little town of Alig 
had the misfortune to lose one of 
his cows. He searched for three 
days, at last climbing to the heights 
of the Altamiras where the Monas.- 
tery now stands. There he found the 
cow, dead. He could use the hide, 
so he took out his knife to cut a 
cross on the beast’s chest in the 
manner of the butchers of that time, 
But the cow raised herself to her 
feet. Stupefied, the cowherd start- 
ed to run away when Our Lady 
appeared to him. As he fell on his 
knees, she spoke to him, telling him 
to go back to his native village of 
Caceres and tell the men of the 
church to come and dig in the exact 
spot where he had found the dead 
animal, Inside an ancient sepul- 
cher they would discover a statue 
of the Virgin. They must construct 
a hut to contain it, but in time a 
rich and beautiful cathedral would 
rise to do honor to the Mother of 
Jesus. The priests and clergy did 
as she requested and found the 
statue just as she had stated. A hut 
was built which became a shrine 
and the Virgin was given the name 
Guadalupe, which comes from two 
Arab words meaning the “Hidden 
Brook.” 

As we passed from room to room, 
we gathered stories and bits of his 
tory from our young guide. The 
King, Alfonso XI. addressed a fer- 
vent prayer to this Virgin on the 
eve of the Battle of Salado against 
the Moors and promised to enrich 
her temple if he won. Although the 
Mohammedan army was ten times 
as large as the Christian, it was 
badly defeated. True to his prom 
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ise, the King made a pilgrimage to 
Guadalupe and bestowed upon the 
monastery large offerings and most 
of his booty. 

Pilgrims come here from all 
Christendom. The buildings have 
multiplied through the ages; all 
epochs and styles are represented. 
But in its variety, there is unity. It 
is truly an architectural museum of 
Spain and the ensemble radiates the 
power of religious feeling and the 
exaltation of faith. The presence 
of such a wonder in this desolate 
corner of the Sierras can only be 
explained by a miracle. 

Our first stop was the sacristy. 
Here are the most famous, and 
many authorities declare the best, 
paintings of Zurbaran. Executed 
some three centuries ago, they 
cover both sides of the wall and de- 
pict scenes in the life of St. Jerome. 
Two others at the side altar near 
the entrance to the choir are of St. 
Ildefonso and St. Nicholas of Bari. 
All are magnificent in color. In 
these dramatic pictures the mysti- 
cism of religious Spain lives again. 

The interior of the Monastery is 
no less diversified than the exterior. 
Here, also, each century has left its 
mark. In the large chapel which is 
its heart and soul, there is beauty 
beyond belief. The marvel of the 
church is its iron grilles. They en- 
circle and enclose the choir like the 
armor of a warrior. Delicate in de- 
sign, with garlands almost like lace 
work, they have, at the same time, 
a force and solidity which only the 
ancient Spanish forgers could exe- 
cute. This iron work was made by 
two Dominican priests of Valladolid 
and Salamanca. Only in the Cathe- 
dral at Seville is there anything to 
compare with it. Above the altar, 
at the highest peak, Our Lady looks 
down on all this grandeur and on 
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the continuous processions of pil- 
grims who pass through to do her 
honor. 

From here our guide led us to the 
Cloisters and we realized the im- 
mensity of the place. One, in 
Mudejar style, ranks with the most 
beautiful in all Spain and was con- 
structed near the end of the four- 
teenth century. It is surrounded 
by a succession of arcades, sepa- 
rated from each other by slender, 
graceful columns. In the middle is 
a little temple and all around a ver- 
dant profusion of growing things, 
many of them orange trees whose 
shiny leaves stand out in contrast 
to the old stones of the building. 
This Cloister is, at the same time, a 
patio, which gives it a _lived-in 
atmosphere. In one corner is a tiny 
fountain with an overflow basin of 
clear water such as one sees in the 
homes and palaces of Mohammedan 
Spain. To bring us back to the 
present, a hubbub was heard at the 
other end of the patio. Here, seat- 
ed on the stone step in the bright 
sunshine were five or six boys. 
“They are studying their lessons,” 
the friar remarked. Studying, yes. 
But in the manner of this incredible 
country, to “study” is to read aloud 
from the exercise book at the top 
of one’s voice! 

From present to past; from sun- 
shine to gloom. We were escorted 
up a stairway to the interior of in- 
teriors. There three other tourists 
were waiting. Only a limited num- 
ber were allowed to visit this room 
at the same time. Our guide pro- 
duced a large key and, opening a 
door which would have been strong 
enough to protect the vaults of any 
American bank, he led us into this 
mysterious chamber. The door 
swung to behind us and we were 
locked in. Precious treasures were 
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within — all the most sumptuous 
gifts that piety, generosity and the 
wealth of cardinals, kings and 
princes could imagine. Drawer after 
drawer was pulled out, filled with 
robes for the Virgin, made of rich- 
est damask and studded with jew- 
els. One ensemble, made by a 
medieval Spanish queen and her 
ladies, was embroidered with pearls 
in a solid pattern which covered 
the material completely. Others 
were embellished by needlework 
done with gold and silver threads. 

It is impossible to recount in de- 
tail the treasure which this Monas- 
tery contains. Everywhere there 
are paintings, statues and enamels. 
In special glass cases are religious 
vestments dating from the Spain of 
the Moors. There are copes, chasu- 
bles and altar cloths of every weave 
and color. Many of the robes are 
ornamented with semi - precious 
stones and the cloth is woven from 
gold and silver. It has been truly 
said that Our Lady of Guadalupe is 
the most adorned Virgin in Spain. 

In the car, which had been skill- 
fully repaired by one of the lay 
brothers, we departed that after- 
noon for Seville. Upon timidly re- 
questing our “l’addition,” we were 
informed that there was no charge, 
even for the rejuvenation of the 
automobile. Guadalupe was, and 
is, a sanctuary for the weary pil- 
grim who is welcomed, fed and 
housed just as he was in the Middle 
Ages. Our only way of showing 
gratitude for this sincere and gra- 
cious hospitality, was to make an 
offering to Our Lady of Guadalupe. 


Anything added to this experi- 
ence is almost an anticlimax, but 


there was an epilogue. On the re- 
turn trip to France, I was chauf- 
feur for several friends, among them 


a Spanish artist. We could not re. 
sist the temptation to stop over. 
night at Guadalupe. The Monastery 
had gone back to its traditional calm 
after the festival spree. Three of 
King Alfonso’s sons were guests of 
the friars. One of them was the 
Infante Juan who is now thought by 
some to be the logical successor to 
the throne. As we arrived early in 
the morning, we attended a special 
Mass celebrated in honor of the 
Princes. It was the most beautiful 
ceremony I had ever witnessed. The 
procession wound around from the 
sacristy, a breath-taking spectacle. 
All the pomp and beauty of medi- 
eval times was preserved, including 
vestments of rarest gold and silver 
cloth. The Infante, who assisted at 
Mass, were also robed in antique 
damask. In contrast to this beauty, 
peasants clad in the rough clothes 
they wore in the fields, came in, 
caps in hand, and knelt with us on 
the hard stone floor. We were a 
motley group and a small one, but 
reverence and worship were never 
more sincere. 

That night our party dined with 
the Father Superior. A well-known 
British writer and his wife com- 
pleted the guests. The great ban- 
quet hall had been abandoned and 
we enjoyed the intimacy of a sepa- 
rate table in a small room. But the 
menu consisted of the same frugal 
fare as before. The Superior con- 
versed in Spanish with our artist 
friend and they seemed to have a 
private joke between them. Final- 
ly, yielding to my persuasion, he 
translated the cause of their mirth. 
The Father Superior had been re- 
lating to him how, several weeks 
previous, two young women with- 
out a male escort had arrived at the 
Monastery and literally beaten down 
the doors to gain admission. It 
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semed that the good Father, no 
less than the peasants along the 
road, had never realized before that 
there were countries in this world 
where women were independent en- 
tities. Thus, with delightful good 
humor, the thirteenth and the twen- 
tieth centuries met. 


CHiGn€ °F oi Te 


About three years after my visits 
to Guadalupe the old Monastery was 
called upon to fulfill one of its many 
missions. In August, 1936, the Reds, 
who were organized all over Spain, 
rose against the peaceful people of 
the Estramadura countryside. In 
spite of attempts by the Guardia 
Civil to control the marauding Com- 
munists, the usual depredations 
were committed and the terrified 
citizens of Guadalupe fled from 
their small and pitifully protected 
homes to the Monastery on the hill. 


Here, with the friars, they were 
under siege for more than fifteen 


days. The building with its high 
flat forbidding walls acted as a fort- 
ress as indeed it must have done in 
ages past. 

General Franco’s Nationalist sol- 
diers marching up from the south 
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and carrying the cross before them 
were headed for Madrid. But they 
turned from their course and took a 
secondary road near the Portuguese 
frontier in order to liberate the sol- 
diers and citizens who were holding 
out against the enemy in the ancient 
Alcazar of Toledo. Passing by 
Badajoz on the way to Caceres they 
heard of the plight of the prisoners 
in the Guadalupe Monastery and 
went, to their rescue. No serious 
fighting occurred as the Reds were 
greatly outnumbered and received 
no reinforcements. The Spanish 
Civil War was truly one crusade 
after another. 

One likes to believe that there are 
some impregnable spots in this 
world of change and so-called prog- 
ress. Guadalupe may be one, for a 
friend who visited the Monastery 
last year writes: “I may assure you 
that the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe in Spain is quite un- 
touched and is in the same condi- 
tion as before the war—and indeed, 
I imagine, as it was in the Middle 
Ages. The friars are still there 
and they still slip quietly about in 
sandals or, more often, barefooted. 
The food is still terrible and the 
hospitality charming.” 


AVE MARIA 


By CuHarves J. Quirk, S.J. 


ROM an angel’s lips it fell 
Bringing earth Love’s miracle; 
Golden news whose fiat won 
Heaven through God’s little Son. 
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By Sopnie HOo.tis 


UST as George Gershwin has 
caught the spirit of New York 
City in his honky-tonk ballads, and 
with it the whole flavor of America 
—a people multi-national, aggres- 
sive, plaintive, pessimistic yet devil- 
may-care, with all the jarring tem- 
pos of a fast-moving, slow-thinking 
and deeply-feeling age, so has Her- 
man Melville swept an eighteenth 
century New England, with its 
cheerlessness, profundities and un- 
digested European heritage inter- 
twined with a dyspeptic Protestant- 
ism, into the symbolic entities of 
the ocean, the ship,. and Moby Dick, 
the great white whale. 

Moby Dick is symphonic in its 
completeness, intricate execution, 
deliberate crescendoes, and final 
desperate and climactic blast. The 
little plays within the play, with 


thinking faith); the sea is the tree 
of knowledge which is fraught with 
dangers to the peace of the-soul; 
and the whale is the hand of God, 
And what is Captain Ahab, des- 
perate man, who not only ventured 
on the high seas but deliberately 
sought that hand, not to discover its 
sinews and strength, but to destroy 
it? However, Captain Ahab could 
not do otherwise. [Ahab was fore- 
doomed to pursue his destiny, his 
damnation/ This is the main theme. 
The counterpoint is like sunlight 
trying to send its serene bars 
through the dark caverns of the 
.soul. The eounterpoint—which is 
swallowed up and lost in the main 
theme—is_the story of the possi- 
bility of free will, of man’s being 
master of his fate, of being damned 
only by aping God. In a word, it 


their marionette characters, are all 
_hurtling toward the final majestic 
_and terrible scene, where the ocean 


is the-story of the fall of the angels. 
Moby Dick opens with a eulogy 
on the sea and the fascination it 


draws its waters, like curtains, over 
the actors. The story ends in a sort 
of hysterical, frenzied shriek—a cry 
that closes on nothingness. Melville 
slowly expanded the bubble of the 
soul, sunned it to create a rainbow- 
painted deception of toughness, and 
then touched it off. Nothing much 
lost—only a bubble. 

There are many strains in the 
symphony which will not be 
touched upon here. Only the re- 
sounding theme and its counter- 
point will be taken up. 

Moby Dick is more than the story 
of a whaling boat and its captain. 
It is an allegory; the green land is 

the oasis of faith (a bucolic, non- 


holds for everyone. Thus, right at 
\\the beginning, Melville pitches the 
‘key and strikes the note which will 
recur again and again. “Circum- 
ambulate the city,” he says, “of a 
dreamy Sabbath afternoon. What 
do you see? Posted like silent sen- 
tinels . . . stand thousands of mor- 
tal men fixed in ocean reveries. ... 
But these are all landsmen. .. . Are 
the green fields gone? What do 
they here?” 
, Why did the Greeks give the 
“ocean a special deity? Surely all 
this is not without meaning. And 
still deeper the meaning, “of that 
story of Narcissus, who because he 
would not grasp the tormenting 
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mild image he saw in the fountain, 
plunged into it and was drowned. 
But that same image, we ourselves 
see in all the rivers and oceans. It 
is the image of the ungraspable 
phantom of life; and this is the key 
to it all.” 

The sea is all those surmisings, 
the medium in which Truth, the un- 
graspable phantom of life floats. 
Its image is reflected only in the 
waters. What form does this image 
take? Can it be the whale? 

In Chapter III., a preview of the 
theme is given. In a downtrodden 
inn on the Nantucket coast there is 
a painting in which the artist “has 
endeavored to delineate chaos be- 
witched.” The representation turns 
out to be a picture of a whale. Our 
first description of the whale is 
“chaos bewitched.” The character- 
ization goes on: “A boggy, soggy, 
squitchy picture truly, enough~to 
drive a nervous man_ distracted. 


Yet was there a sort of indefinite, 
; —animaginative,__un- 

aginable sublimity about it that 
fairly froze you to it.” Finally the 
pictire comés clearly into focus 


as representing “an exasperated 
whale, purposing to spring clean 
over the craft, in the enormous 
act of impaling himself on the three 
mast-heads.” | A sister-painting is 
provided in the last chapter of Moby 
Dick where the whale actually com- 
pletes the job, ruining the ship and 
sinking the crew Moby Dick opens 
with the sea arid the whale; and it 
closes with the sea and the whale. | 

The character and import of the 
whale depend upon the nature 
of Captain Ahab. Is man bound 
to his fate, pursued by a malig- 
nant God who wills the bound crea- 
ture to woo his nightmare end? 


If so, the whale is that e 
himself or of that “unimag- 
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inable” malignant thing. But—if. 
man shapes his destiny by his will 
and mind, is captain of his soul, 
then the whale is under orders, is 
moved by God to smite the proud 
Lucifer who dares to—ape God. 
Both interpretations are possible in 

oby Dick, but one feels that the 


( struggle took place in Melville’s own 
\mind, and that his own persuasion 


nclined him to the former view. 
Melville’s critic, William Sedgwick, 
in his book Herman Melville, 
Tragedy of Mind, reports a conver- 
sation recorded by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne where Melville said that “he 
had pretty much made up his mind 
to be annihilated.” This was five 
years after Moby Dick was finished. 

It may be a psychological persua- 
sion. Says Melville, “Though in 
many of its aspects this visible 
world seems formed in love, the in- 
visible spheres seemed formed in 
fright.” Thus an ubiquitous pan- 
theism pervades the book where the 
symbols themselves of the allegory 
take on personality. 

In the color white, for instance, 
there is a horrible sort of attraction 
for Melville. Why, he asks, does it 
appeal with such power to the soul? 





“Is it that by its indefiniteness it 
shadows forth the heartless voids 
and immensities of the universe, 
and thus stabs us with the thought 
of annihilation. . . . Or is it, that as 
in essence whiteness is not so much 
a color as the visible absence of 
color, and at the same time the con- 
crete of all colors . . . a colorless, all- 
color of atheism from which we 
shrink. .. . And when we consider 
the sweet tinges of sunset skies and 
woods; yea, and the gilded velvets 
of butterflies . . . all these are but 
subtle deceits . . . so that all deified 


Nature absolutely paints like the 
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harlot, whose allurements cover 
nothing but the charnel-house with- 
in. .. . Pondering all this, the pal- 
sied universe lies before us a leper. 

. . And of all these things the 
Albino whale was the symbol. Won- 
der ye then at the fiery hunt?” 


Melville has done what Léon 
Bloy called the most “monstrous, 
the most incomprehensible crime,” 
which is to bow down in idol wor- 
ship, which for Bloy consists in 
substituting the visible for the in- 
visible. 

At one time, Ahab is warmed by 
the subtle deceits of nature—by the 
beauty of the sun on the azure sea. 
He weeps, saying to his first mate, 
that he has been forty years a fool; 
that he, Ahab, has known the deso- 
lation of solitude; that he feels 
deadly faint, bowed and humped, 
as though he were Adam, stagger- 


ing beneath the piled centuries 


since Paradise. Starbuck then 
pleads with Ahab, for both their 
souls’ sakes to give up the chase. 
But “Ahab’s glance was averted, 
and he shook and cast his last cin- 
dered apple to the soil.” Then it 
is that the theme of the book re- 
sounds fully in Ahab’s words: 


“What is it, what nameless, in- 
scrutable, unearthly thing is it; 
what cruel, remorseless emperor 
commands me; that against all nat- 
ural lovings and longings I so keep 
pushing, crowding and jamming 
myself all the time? Is Ahab, Ahab? 
Is it I, God, or who, that lifts this 
arm? But if the great sun move 
not of himself but is an errand-boy 
in heaven; nor one single star can 
revolve, but by some _ invisible 
power; how then can this one small 
heart beat; this one small brain 
think thoughts; unless God does 


that beating, does that thinking, 
does that living and not I. By 
heavens, man, we are turned around 
and around in this world, like yon- 
der windlass, and Fate is the hand- 
spike.” 


This passage occurs only 42 
pages before the end of an 822 
page book. It is, as it were the 
final decision of Melville. It is the 


final, deep breath that-Ahab takes 


before he plunges to his doom—he- 
fore he enters the lists with the 


whale. For two days Moby Dick 


‘the whale is given chase and each 


time the great white whale gives 
Ahab and his crew ample warning. 
On the second day Ahab is still 
adamant. He says to Starbuck, 
who is treated as though he were 
Ahab’s conscience, “This whole act 
is immutably decreed. "Twas re- 
hearsed by thee and me a billion 
years before this ocean rolled. Fool! 
I am the Fates’ lieutenant; I act un- 
der orders.” 

On the third day, the crew stop 
in their motions, gazing with en- 
chanted eyes on the whale. “Retri- 
bution, swift vengeance, eternal 
malice” were in the whole aspect of 
the whale. The solid, white but- 
tress of the whale’s forehead smote 
the ship’s starboard bow, till men 
and timbers reeled. 
closed over her. And the great | 
“shroud of the sea rolled on as it | 
rolled five thousand years ago.” | 

But let us not neglect the counter- 


‘point which is the delineation of 


Ahab as a proud and vengeful man 
who reaps his just reward. There 
is that morning on board the ship 
when the compass went wrong, and 
Ahab, with all the ship’s ignorant 
crew about him, puts together a 
makeshift one. When the crew 
came up to see with their own eyes 


The waves— 


a ell 
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MOBY DICK: A RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION 


that the “sun was east and the com- 
pass swears it,” Ahab stood by. “In 
his fiery eyes of scorn, you then 
saw Ahab in all his fatal pride.” 

Again, there is that scene at night 
when the skies were filled with 
thunder and lightning that Ahab 
cries to the heavens: “No fearless 
fool now fronts thee. I own thy 
speechless, placeless powers; but to 
the last gasp of my earthquake life 
will dispute its unconditional, un- 
integral mastery in me. In the 
midst of the personified impersonal, 
a personality stands here.” 

All of Melville’s influences which 
show themselves in obvious cur- 
rents in the book—Dante, Shake- 
speare—rear up to admonish Mel- 
ville. There is an insistent feeling 
that man is an extraordinary, if 
mysterious figure. There is that 
magnificent eulogy on the charac- 
ter of man when Starbuck, the first 
mate, is described. Suppose fear- 
less and courageous Starbuck is 
discovered to be cowardly, what 
then? 


“I would not have the heart to 
write it; for it is a thing most sor- 
reowful, nay shocking, to expose the 
fall of valor in the soul. .. . Man in 
the ideal is so noble and so spar- 
kling .. . that over any ignominious 
blemish in him, all his fellows 
should run to throw their costliest 
robes. .. . Nor can piety itself, at 
such a shameful sight, completely 
stifle her upbraidings against the 
permitting stars. But this is not 
the august dignity of kings and 
robes, but that abounding dignity 
which has no robed investiture. 
Thou shall see it shining in the arm 
that wields a pick or drives a spike; 
that democratic dignity, which, on 
all hands, radiates without end 
from God, Himself! The centre and 
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circumference of all democracy! 
His omnipresence our divine equal- 
ity.” 


The first mate, Starbuck, under- 
stood Ahab’s purpose as “heaven in- 
sulting,” lamenting all the while 
that his own soul was “over- 
matched.” 

And according to Pip, the little 
black boy, he knew about Ahab too, 
and he prayed to the big white God 
aloft in the dark sky to have merey 
on poor Pip, and preserve him from 
all men like Ahab who had no 
bowels to feel fear. ¥ 

Ahab himself was not too sure, 
in his own “madness-maddened” 
brain what in truth that whale was. 
At one point the whale is “all truth 
with malice in it; all subtle demon- 
isms, all evil.” But to the last, the 
whale—is-symbel-of—all_that is im- 


_penetrable-of “that highest truth, 
-shoreless, indefinite.” 


ite.” If a man will 


strike, said Ahab, strike through 
the mask. 


“How can the prisoner reach the 
outside except by thrusting through 
the wall? To me, the white whale 
is that wall . . . sometimes I think 
there’s naught beyond . . . and be 
the white whale agent, or be the 
white whale principal, I will break 
that hate upon him.” 


Ahab then concludes his sermon 
with words that reverberate with 
pride and self-will: “Talk not to me 
of blasphemy, man. I'd strike the 
sun if it insulted me.” 

Although Ahab speaks of the 
path to his fixed as laid 
with iron rails whereon his soul is 





grooved to run, yet it is possible to 
_interpret this as Ahab deliberately 


inte 
gearing his soul on those rails. 
“Tr “addition, Ahab thought that 
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the “permanent condition of the 
manufactured man is sordidness,” 
and that all the world above the sea 
was like the world beneath the sea 
—the big fish eating the little fish. 
Perhaps Ahab agreed with Quee- 
queg who said, “de god wat made 
shark must be one dam Ingin.” 
Certainly there was nothing in 
Ahab’s character which granted 
purity of motive, nobility of pur- 
pose, or the immortal worth of the 
human soul. 

Here then is the dyspeptic Prot- 
estantism that could feed on Cal- 
/vin’s conjured God who laid out a 
{hell and determined which souls 
would fall into it. Here is an 


eighteenth century New England,/ 
deprived of comforts, in daily battle) 
against the bleak elements, plung- 
ing the depths of the human soul,} 
pondering its worth, its immortal-| 
ity. Here are Shakespeare, Dante,’ 


and the Old Testament prophets 
rubbing shoulders with painted sav- 
ages — “cannibals,” Melville calls 
them. Here are glimmerings of 
Catholic truths, of the universality 
of all laws, of the boundless werth 
_of all men, of the “democratie”-God. 

But Melville’s mind is like quick- 
silver, and it cannot cling to any 
one of these ideas for any length of 
time. Into his harassed soul creeps 
only one certainty —that he does 
not know, that he suspects the 
worst, and hopes for the best. He 
is New England throughout —a 
New England whose veneer of faith 
was a thin layer of skin over the 
foot-thick blubber of unbelief. Al- 
though New England fixed its eyes 
on a star—how often did that star 
change its aspect! Sometimes it 


sonal. 
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glowed with a golden radiance; 
sometimes it distilled a frigid blue 
glimmer, and very, very rarely, it 
even twinkled for dour New Eng. 
land. But never did it sprout the 
crucified arms and legs of a Man 
God. It can be said with Ahab that 
God was the personified imper-. 
The inability of Protestants 
really to accept a Man-God, in short, 
a personal God, finally paid its logi- 
cal price in nineteenth century Uni- 
tarianism and Transcendentalism. 
That is why they cannot under. 
stand a Redeemer, and the price He 


paid, and how deeply loved and con- 


sidered the worth of the creature 
He created. The preacher in Moby 
Dick can only pray: 


“O Father! chiefly known to me 
by thy rod, mortal or immortal, here 
I die. I have striven to be Thine, 
yet this is nothing. What is man 
that he should live out the life-time 
of his God?” 


Here is a persistent refusal to 
accept the immortality of the soul. 
Ahab and his crew Who perished in 
the “howling infinite,” were like 
this preacher—neither believers nor 
infidels. 

This closing thought in Moby 
Dick is really the net effect of the 
whole of this magnificent book: 


“Doubts of all things earthly, and 
intuitions of some things heavenly; 
this combination makes neither be 
liever nor infidel.” 


The dramatic saga of Moby Dick 
shows the tragedy of the man who 
is neither believer nor infidel. 





The Ball and the Cross 





Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Wortp AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


DANIEL CARROLL 
Maryland Signer of the Constitution, 1730-1796 + 


NE hundred and fifty years 
ago, on May 7th, Daniel Car- 
roll Il., the subject of this essay, 
died in Rock Creek, Md. His de- 
scent was from Daniel Carroll I. 
(1696-1751), son of Keane Carroll 
of Ireland, and Eleanor Darnall 
(1704-1796), a granddaughter of 
Colonel Henry Darnall, the histori- 
cally famous brother-in-law of Lord 
Baltimore. This marriage sealed 
the Carroll relationship with that of 
the Calverts. With the better- 
known Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, Daniel Carroll II. formed an- 
other relationship, not from the 
Carroll but from the distaff side, 
when he married Eleanor Carroll, a 
first cousin of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. 
Despite the fact that Upper Marl- 
1The dates concerning the birth and death 
of Daniel Carroll have been matters of con- 
stant dispute. From the death notices of 1796, 
a8 our only available source of information, 
we have been able to authenticate Carroll’s 
date of birth to be 1730. Discrepancies also 
occur regarding Carroll’s death date. Cf. the 


writer’s dissertation, Daniel Carroll, Framer of 
the Constitution (Catholic University, 1943). 


borough is proud of the number of 
distinguished personages born with- 
in her confines, among them Rev- 
erdy Johnson, William Beanes, Wil- 
liam Digges, and Archbishop John 
Carroll, brother of our subject, Dan- 
iel Carroll II. remained little known 
to the inhabitants of that town. In- 
deed, today the Marlborough Court 
House which occupies part of the 
site of the original Carroll mansion 
bears a plaque stating that this was 
the birthplace of John Carroll. Yet, 
Daniel who was born in the same 
historic mansion on July 22, 1730, 
receives no recognition of any sort. 

Of the original family of three 
boys and four girls, Daniel Car- 
roll II. was the only surviving son 
at the time of his father’s death in 
1751. The heir of a wealthy mer- 
chant and landholder, Carroll re- 
ceived an education offered to few 
members of eighteenth century 
aristocratic Maryland families—at 
St. Omer’s, an English Jesuit 
refugee college on the Continent. 
Whether he attended Bohemia 
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Manor, a Maryland Jesuit refugee 
academy for his earlier education is 
unknown, but in all probability he 
received his instruction from his 
mother, Eleanor Darnall, a cul- 
tured lady who had been educated 
in France. Principally in England 
and Maryland penal laws against 
Catholics restricted children in such 
families from receiving any educa- 
tional advancement. Wealthier par- 
ents secretly sent their children to 
private Jesuit academies in some 
remote manor in the colonies and 
later ran the risk of dangerous sea 
voyages in order to transport them 
to distant French refugee colleges, 
principally that of St. Omer. 

The only information we can 
gather concerning Carroll’s school 
days abroad is that he remained six 
years on the continent, selecting the 
solid scholastic training of philoso- 
phy, the classics, and conservative 


political principles, in preference to 
a liberal education which was 


Charles Carroll’s choice. Daniel’s 
early life may always remain un- 
known to us unless some family 
correspondence can be unearthed. 
To date the search for such infor- 
mation has been fruitless. 

Two children were born of the 
union of Daniel and Eleanor Car- 
roll, Daniel Carroll III. who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Digges, the daugh- 
ter of William Digges of Warburton 
Manor, and Mary, the wife of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Patrick Sim. We are 
certain that the elder Carroll’s wife 
and son died before him but the 
date of his daughter’s death is un- 
certain. While she may have sur- 
vived her father, records fail to 
bring the truth of the matter to 
light. 

Daniel Carroll II. was the recipi- 
ent of large fortunes from both his 
wife and his father, while he him- 


self through his merchant business, 
his purchases and sales of lands, 
his stocks and other investments in 
loyalist lands became a prosperous 
business man of eighteenth century 
Maryland. Yet his wealth could not 
compare with that of the other Car- 
roll family—a fact which might ac- 
count for the less recognized fame 
of the Upper Marlborough branch. 

Interest in Daniel Carroll as a 
Catholic Marylander of worth has 
been negligible. He was undoubt- 
edly overshadowed by the well- 
known and greatly-loved Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, and by his 
brother, John, the first Archbishop 
of Baltimore. Further, the confu- 
sion resulting from inaccuracies of 
many biographers who failed to 
differentiate between Daniel Car- 
roll II. of Upper Marlborough and 
Daniel Carroll of Duddington has 
done much to obscure the former 
and accounts for the fact that the 
name of Daniel Carroll II. is still 
little known. This relegation to 
almost complete obscurity makes it 
difficult after one hundred and fifty 
years to reinstate Carroll to his true 
place in history. Yet, investigation 
of his numerous activities as a 
political figure reveals that in him 
the country had a loyal and ener- 
getic supporter in its early strug- 
gles for sound organization. There- 
fore, to leave him unclaimed as a 
Maryland citizen of note and as one 
of the two outstanding Catholics 
whose signatures were appended to 
the Constitution would appear to us 
to fail in presenting the complete 
facts of history as we now know it 
to have been energized by his con- 
tributions. 

Daniel Carroll’s work as a politi- 
cal figure centers around five posi- 
tions of trust: in the Maryland Sen- 
ate and Council (1777-90); in the 
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Constitutional Convention (1781- 
82); in the Federal Convention 
(1787-88); as a member of the 
House of Representatives (1789- 
91); and as a Commissioner of Fed- 
eral City (1791-95). Generally con- 
sistent in his views, Carroll upheld 
one point throughout his life as a 
political leader, the necessity of 
strengthening and centralizing the 
federal government as a safeguard 
to the preservation of the nation, 
and the importance of making the 
state legislature more democratic 
by investing the people rather than 
the state with reserved powers. 
Daniel Carroll is often termed a 
“nationalist” and a “Federalist,” 


and it is to his glory that his con- 
ception of a strong centralized gov- 
ernment with the power invested 
in the hands of the people proved 
to be the only possible solution for 
a successful government. 


Daniel Carroll’s career in the 
Council occurred during one of the 
most crucial periods of our history, 
the Revolutionary War. Yet he suc- 
cessfully combatted the economic 
difficulties of the day. One need 
only reflect on the recently ended 
war to realize how necessary suc- 
cessful fighting on the home front 
as well as at the battlefront ensures 
for victory. Carroll became an “eco- 
nomic stabilizer” during this period 
and also during his term of office 
in the Continental Congress. The 
poverty of the country and the un- 
Willingness of the men to fight or 
to contribute materials for the prog- 
ress of the war presented grave dif- 
ficulties which he overcame success- 
fully. 

His work as State Senator over a 
period of ten years exemplifies his 
insistent desire to strengthen the 
centralized government at the ex- 
pense of local and foreign groups. 
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An outstanding example of this 
came to the fore in the Continental 
Congress session on the question of 
western lands. When it was sug- 
gested that the western lands be 
kept by individual states Carroll 
proposed “that the western lands 
now being sought by independent 
states should be given to the United 
States as an absolute sovereignity 
over territory within her domain.” 
Little wonder that Herbert B. Adams 
in his Maryland’s Influence Upon 
Land Claims to the United States 
(p. 43), calls Carroll’s statement, 
“The boldest attempt that is re- 
corded in the Journals of Congress 
for the assertion of national sover- 
eignity.” 

Carroll’s work in the Federal Con- 
vention showed his position less 
clear-cut than that of Luther Mar- 
tin, one of the Maryland delegates 
who was an ardent Federalist. But 
one observes that Carroll and an- 
other Marylander, John McHenry, 
were constantly attempting to check 
the growing radicalism in state gov- 
ernments and to stress a strong cen- 
tral government as the best solu- 
tion for the nation. So divided were 
the Maryland delegates in this dis- 
pute that the final ratification of 
the Constitution was delayed more 
than seven months. Maryland dele- 
gates representing the seventh state 
to accept, signed the document on 
April 26, 1788. Indications of the 
controversial character of Mary- 
land’s final decision may be found 
in the numerous letters Carroll 
wrote to James Madison, the Vir- 
ginian Federalist, on the struggle 
attending the approval of the Con- 
stitution. 

As Representative of the House, 
Carroll made a number of note- 
worthy contributions, principally 
those regarding two amendments. 
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The first dealt with the freedom of 
religion, the second with the tenth 
amendment which referred to re- 
served powers. Carroll suggested 
that a final clause “or to the peo- 
ple” be appended so that the clause 
might read “powers not delegated 
by the Constitution are reserved to 
the states or to the people.” 

As Commissioner of Federal City 
—his last official position—Daniel 
Carroll devoted himself to this post 
until, at the age of sixty-five he be- 
came “enfeebled by age,” and was 
forced to resign. Despite the many 
unfavorable criticisms leveled at him 
by L’Enfant who found his “Grand 
Plan” for the site of the capital city 
ill-received by the Commissioner as 


too extravagant for the Capitol of 
the Union, Carroll had the consola- 
tion of knowing before his resigna- 
tion that Jefferson’s suggestions 
which conformed to his own prefer. 
ence had been chosen. 

The above enumeration of some 
of Daniel Carroll’s achievements re- 
veals only partially his contribution 
to American history. Yet in this 
his one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary it is only just and fitting 
that the obscurity of this great 
Maryland Catholic signer of the 
Constitution be lifted and that he 
be accorded his rightful place in 
recognition of his services to early 
America. 

SIsTER Mary Vircina, S.S.N.D. 


EY SHAW, author of Rickshaw Boy, is coming to the United 
States soon, for a year’s sojourn, “on the invitation of the State 
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Department.” . . . Maybe some student of history can tell us if Louis 
XIV was the first head of a government to go in for wholesale subsi- 
dizing or employment of authors, or did he have many predecessors? 
... Louis XIV gave bonuses and pensions to authors all over Europe; 
one could hardly be mean enough to imagine he expected to get any- 
thing in return, could one? . . . Catherine the Great did the same.... 
And of course there was Augustus. .. . Not to mention the Chinese 
system... . Really, it seems to be the regular procedure of autocracy 
or despotism; perhaps the stage of progress toward absolutism could 
be marked by the number of authors attached to the political pay 
roll, directly or indirectly, in any given period. . . . Whereas a free 
people would have a wholly independent literature. .. . 
—I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, March 31, 1046. 





THE DRAMA 


By EvupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATER AND ACADEMY 


RANTED a charter by Congress in 

1935, the American National Thea- 
ter and Academy has just begun to 
take its first breath, thanks to the ef- 
forts of Robert Porterfield and Robert 
Breen who, while they were in the 
Army, worked out a plan for a National 
Foundation. This has now been ap- 
proved by the Board of the A.N.T.A. 

The building at 106 West 39th 
Street, containing the Princess Thea- 
ter, has been leased for the Academy 
and preparations are being made for a 
drive for the following purposes: To 
make possible the production of pro- 
fessional plays in all the cities of the 
U. S. A.; to establish a Graduate Acad- 
emy for young actors and actresses; 
to bring to the U. S. A. the leading 
theater groups of other nations. 

To concentrate the American Thea- 
ter on Broadway would mean that at 
least 90% of the American people 
would know nothing about it. More- 
over, in New York, the price of tick- 
ets skyrocketing into the black market 
makes theater-going a major luxury 
and gives undue encouragement to the 
type of entertainment suitable for ex- 
pense accounts. 

In the lack of a national theater we 
are far behind all other civilized na- 
tions. The Comédie Francaise has en- 
couraged and maintained the standard 
of the French stage since 1681. For- 
merly the smaller cities of Germany 
used to see as much Shakespeare in a 
month as New York did in a year. In 
England, the Art Council, founded 
through American generosity (!), of 
which the late Lord Keynes was the di- 
rector, functioned throughout the War 
and receives a million and a half a 
year from the British treasury so that 
every city in England can enjoy the 
benefits of drama, ballet and opera. 

Robert Porterfield, who founded the 


Barter Theater of Virginia, and Mr. 
Breen have certainly made construc- 
tive use of their time in the Service. I 
believe 1946 marks the most important 
date in the history of the American 
Theater. 


Canpipa.—As alternate to Antigone, 
Miss Cornell is staging her third re- 
vival of Shaw’s immortal comedy, as 
vernal in its wit as its psychology. Al- 
though the 1942 production with Ray- 
mond Massey, Dudley Digges and Bur- 
gess Meredith seemed hard to surpass, 
I enjoyed this last one more than any 
since Winchell Smith’s in the old 
Berkeley Lyceum in 1903. No March- 
banks has come so close to Arnold 
Daly’s as the present poet of Marlon 
Brando. That this is only his third 
appearance on the stage makes Mr. 
Brando’s performance the more re- 
markable; yet any uncertainty and 
shyness that may underly his intellec- 
tual assurance are part of Marchbanks’ 
natural quality. Brando’s younger son 
of the peerage has all the terrible pre- 
cociousness of a boy Shelley and, what 
is more, looks like a poet as well. He 
is not afraid to show his lack of physi- 
cal courage and be the “snivelling little 
whelp” that Morrell calls him which 
makes the logic, that Morrell has to re- 
spect, the more devastating. Brando 
made his debut as the boy in 1 Remem- 
ber Mama and was acclaimed as the 
war-shocked veteran who shoots his 
wife in Truckline Café. He is highly 
sensitive and intelligent and also seems 
to have a sense of comedy. Wesley 
Addy, another excellent younger ac- 
tor, plays Morrell with a fine feeling 
for Morrell’s good points but without 
the bounding vitality which makes 
plausible “Prossy’s Complaint,” i. e., 
the appeal he had for his female 
parishioner. As Mr. Burgess, Sir Ced- 
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ric Hardwicke effects an extraordi- 
nary change from his icy Creon. Sir 
Cedric gives “Candy’s” father a rose- 
ate nose, droopy mustache and facial 
twitch which rocks the gallery. He 
and Mildred Natwick—as Prossy—are 
rare comedians. Oliver Cliff, who 
showed such force as the messenger in 
Antigone, makes “Lexy” the curate 
purely naive and not fussy. 

Miss Cornell is as beautiful as ever 
as she sits before the fire but we 
couldn’t help wondering as we left the 
theater how she and Morrell were go- 
ing to get along once they had both 
admitted that she was really the head 
of the family. It would all depend on 
Morrell’s fundamental humility and in 
the long run, I begin to suspect he may 
be the finer character. I doubt if Mor- 
rell would ever have been so relent- 
less as Candida when she exposed all 
his weakness before Marchbanks. 

Mr. Guthrie McClintic’s direction 
loses no subtleties of comedy. This 
Candida is a delight. So brilliant it 
leaves one marveling.—At? the Cort. 


HE Wuo Gets SLApPep.—lIn the Rus- 
sian group play, the great pre-Soviet 
playwrights set certain definite dra- 
matic limitations. “As on a hand- 
painted plate, the circle must circum- 
scribe the pattern. The characters of 
a group play must be conditioned by 
their background. The action of 
Gorky’s Lower Depths is bound up 
with the Night Shelter; the old family 
houses in Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard 
and Three Sisters are the mainspring 
of the story; He Who Gets Slapped is 
entirely integrated with the Cireus. 
For their current, triumphant revival, 
the Theater Guild imported Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie from the Old Vic as director. 
Mr. Guthrie hasn’t bothered about the 
symbolism; he has lifted the curtain 
on a world of make-believe and leaves 
the philosophy to the audience; he has 
combined vision and imagination with 
the sure technique of a craftsman. He 
gives tenseness to the melodrama but 
not too much solemnity. The play 
seems so much more vivid than in the 
1924 production that I think the Circus 
must have then been allowed to over- 
lay some of the dramatic values. Now 
it is at once remote and apparent. 
Mr. Guthrie’s expert handling of the 
crowded stage is worth close study. 


It is like the orchestral accompaniment 
to a concerto in which the many in. 
struments conspire to focus rather 
than distract attention from the soloist, 

It seems strange that the Circus is 
used so seldom as theatrical back. 
ground; probably because it is so dif. 
ficult to keep in subjugation to the 
story. Credit here must also be given, 
not only to Judith Guthrie for her new 
version of Leonid Andreyev’s original 
play, but to the Motleys for their set 
and their lighting which blends spot- 
light and shadow. The characters 
move in and out of the shadows; they 
are part of Papa Briquet’s Circus but 
they also belong on a larger canvas. 

Madame Briquet is Zinaida, beauti- 
ful lion-tamer who worships strength 
in her lions and in the young bare- 
back rider. In contrast to the kindly 
Briquet, there is the reprobate Count 
Mancini who has sold his adopted 
daughter to the Circus and is now try- 
ing to sell her to the rich old Baron. 
That is what Funny dies to prevent. 
Funny is the poet who has been robbed 
of even his ideas by his wife and best 
friend and who comes to the Circus 
to play the Clown and who gets the 
slaps which delight the audience. Find- 
ing it impossible to save Consuela from 
the Baron, Funny poisons her and him- 
self at the wedding party; but the 
Baron really loved Consuela and he 
follows her. The harsh contours of 
reality, however, are blurred in the 
story although an unusual cast rims 
each character with personality. Den- 
nis King gives Funny distinction and 
a sensitive authority. Stella Adler has 
pocketed most of her mannerisms and 
is a striking figure. Funny’s false 
friend is Tom Rutherford who has 
been playing Hamlet off Broadway; 
Schunzel’s Baron is full of repressed 
passion. John Abbott of the Old Vic 
and Hollywood, indicates in his body, 
in some extraordinary fashion, the 
vacillation of his moral make-up and 
manages at the same time to convey 4 
fleeting impression of his inherited 
charm and good breeding. Consuela is 
Susan Douglas from Prague, who 
learned English for the radio and who 
seems to personify the matter-of-fact 
innocence of a child when she says to 
Funny, “Yes, Papa and I have the 
Baron in the bag.” She will be an 
addition to our theater. 


ee ee 
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He Who Gets Slapped is a produc- 
tion in which the Theater Guild can 
take immense pride. Twenty years 
ago, Richard Bennett, Helen Westley, 
Margalo Gilmore and Louis Calvert 
played it in the little theater in 35th 
Street, east of Sixth Avenue.—At the 
Booth. 


Mary or Maapata.—Blackfriars has 
reached a professional peak in this, 
their nineteenth production. The play, 
by Ernest Milton, has style in its writ- 
ing and philosophy as well as wit in 
its lines. 

It presents the Magdalene as the mis- 
tress of a fashionable Roman officer 
in surroundings typical of any smart 
cosmopolitan society. Substitute the 
Thames for the Jordan or Tiber and 
Quintus Superbus would be a Captain 
in the Horse Guards. He is one of a 
trio who carry on most of the discus- 
sion—Milton having Shaw’s proclivity 
for dialogue. The other two are a 
broad-minded young man from the 
provinces (London) and an aesthete 
Jewish poet whose intellectual pivot 
is Athens—their equivalent for Oxford. 
Mary, the cynosure of a dissipated, 
extravagant, ultra-smart set of Greeks, 
Romans and unorthodox Jews, is rest- 
less because her conscience has begun 
to smolder; it flares at the reproaches 
of her divorced Jewish husband and 
becomes incandescent when a young 
Hebrew whispers to her that the Mas- 
ze or raised his brother from the 

ead. 

Quintus and his friends are still dis- 
cussing Mary’s strange conversion, on 
the afternoon of the Crucifixion when 
she returns for spices for the burial. 
A curious scene shows her coming 
back discouraged on Easter morning 
from the sepulcher when a disciple in 
the guise of a peddler renews her faith 
in the prophecies—as Quintus watches 
some mountebanks—and sends Mary 
back again to the empty tomb. When 
she reappears, it is to bring the mes- 
sage of the Resurrection. The poet 
and the Londoner, but not the proud 
Quintus, accept the Truth. 

The set, worthy of any stage, is the 
atrium of the house of Quintus in 
which the frescoes were painted by 
the same Jane Lovelace who designed 
and executed the excellent costumes. 
The versatile Miss Lovelace also 
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doubles in the cast as a Grecian lady 
and the tumbler! The cast, by the 
way, is one of the best Blackfriars has 
ever attracted. Roy Colcord, retired 
from the professional stage brought 
sound rhetoric and intelligence to his 
lines. His companions gave him full 
support. Mary was Helen Horton, the 
Virgin of Berlin in The Seven Mirrors. 


I Lrxe rr Here—tThe shadow of 
Jacobowsky has returned with Oscar 
Karlweis as another engaging refugee 
with a shadowy past in a very shad- 
owy play. “Willie” appears in a Pro- 
fessor’s home whose imperious wife 
has advertised for a handyman. The 
Professor mistakes Willie for the alien 
poet his wife is also expecting and 
treats him to cigars and sherry with 
a relish which week-end poets have 
never before aroused. Willie is a do- 
mestic genius who brings order and a 
Continental grace and cuisine to a 
plain New England household where 
he heartens the downtrodden edu- 
cator; undermines the Mother’s scheme 
to marry off the daughter to the big- 
business political candidate and cheers 
the democratic young lawyer who 
loves more worthily the hesitant 
Laura. When Willie determines to 
make Laura’s young lawyer an inde- 
pendent candidate for the State Sen- 
ate, there is a great opportunity of- 
fered to show Willie in action, but the 
playwright ducks the issue and pre- 
fers to make the climax of Act II. the 
marital rebellion of the Professor in- 
stigated by Willie in a drinking bout 
which is blandly reminiscent of Barry’s 
The Animal Kingdom. 

Of course the play begins and ends 
with Willie and virtually evaporates 
when Mr. Karlweis leaves the stage. 
Fortunately he doesn’t do so very 
often. When he is there both play 
and cast begin to take on form and 
pattern. It’s like some super-poodle 
in a circus who manages to perform 
in spite of ill-arranged properties. Al- 
though everyone else finds it hard prim- 
ing to get a laugh from the lines, Mr. 
Karlweis, with either an inflection or 
gesture adds a twist which gives them 
the verisimilitude of wit. There is one 
quip which had its analogy in Sher- 
wood’s Idiot’s Delight. 

“What is your nationality, Willie?” 


inquires the Professor’s wife. 
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“T’m waiting for the United Nations 
to decide,” he answers, then adds, “but 
I like it here.” 

I like J Like it Here too when it’s a 
monologue by the accomplished and 
ingenious Karlweis with Bert Lytell as 
his cultural “stooge.”— At the John 
Golden. 


St. Lours WomMan.—With music by 
Harold Arlen (composer of Bloomer 
Girl); with the late Countee Cullen as 
collaborator on the book; with décor 
by Lemuel Ayers and with Mamoulian 
as the director, this Negro musical of 
St. Louis in the ’90’s has all the exter- 
nals of success. Unhappily it has 
neither the imagination of Cabin in 
the Sky nor the emotion of Porgy, nor 
is the story of a jockey who walks off 
with the girl of a saloon-keeper very 
rich in appeal. There is a sound 
scene when Little Augie’s married sis- 
ter arrives with her brood and in- 
spires Little Augie and his Della with 
the dcsire for a legal union and a 
family, and another when Della, at 
big Biglow Brown’s funeral, forces a 
confession from the woman who shot 
him. But the plot is poorly integrated 
and much more attention is paid to the 
staging of the very elaborate and 
amusing cakewalk where the Nicholas 
Brothers do many surprising turns. 

Rex Ingram is monumental as the 
proprietor of the flourishing saloon; a 
very pretty girl makes her debut as 
Della and Pearl Bailey adds much to 
the comedy when she sings her songs 
very simply but with an incomparable 
art. Good taste is lacking in many of 
the jokes and the apparent fear of hav- 
ing a moral to the story weakens it 
considerably. One must be grateful, 
however, that there is no voodoo. The 
best humor is in the last scene with 
the crowds watching the races; if it 
were not that their grandstand was 
the wrong side of the barrier and their 
“boxes” came from the grocer, the 
opulence of their costumes would give 
the impression that the dark end of St. 
Louis was another Saratoga—aAt the 
Martin Beck. 


Tue GREEN YeARS.—With Grandpa’s 
training of Robbie for his first fight in 
school, this screen version of Dr. 
Cronin’s semi-autobiographical novel, 
comes close to The Bells of St. Mary’s 
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but I doubt if any boy but Robbie had 
to go to school in a green-flowered 
suit made out of his great-grandmoth- 
er’s petticoat! Little Dean Stockwel] 
engages all one’s heart as the small 
orphan who lands from Ireland in a 
dour Scotch household where his 
great-grandfather becomes his best pal, 
As Alexander Gow, Charles Coburn 
gives a superb performance—a Fal- 
staff hedged by domestic bondage but 
with no mean vices and with a royal 
sympathy for Robbie and his struggle 
to hold to his Catholic faith. Hume 
Cronyn, Selena Royle, Jessica Tandy 
and Gladys Cooper are individually 
fine as the Leckies and so is Richard 
Haydn as the quizzical schoolmaster 
who encourages Robbie to be a doc- 
tor. Tom Drake takes over from Dean 
Stockwell for Robbie’s adolescent 


years but the early scenes are the 
greenest. 
M. G. M. 


It’s a very nice picture— 


THE BALLET THEATER.—Though An- 
tony Tudor, Hugh Laing, Harold Lang 
and Jerome Robbins are missing from 
the company, their tradition lives on 
in their ballets. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that they will have made 
enough in musical comedy this year 
to return very soon to their proper 
medium. Tudor’s Romeo and Juliet 
seems to grow more satisfying with 
every repetition. It offers the distilled 
essence of Shakespeare’s poetry—the 
story, the dance, the music are one in 
the magnificent framework of Ber- 
man’s set and his costumes. Markova’s 
Juliet is a poet’s dream. Kriza does 
handsomely as Romeo but nature 
hasn’t endowed him with Hugh Laing’s 
dramatic intensity. Kriza’s flair for 
comedy, however, is given full expres- 
sion in Robbins’ /nterplay where clas- 
sic and modern dance meet so gaily. 
Kriza and Janet have a delightful “Pas 
de Deux” and Tommy Rall, capturing 
some of Robbins’s own puckishness, 
takes to the air in surprising eleva 
tions. 

The new number so far this season 
is a completely classic “Pas de Deux” 
from Pavillion d’Armide with cho 
regraphy by Oboukhoff and music by | 
Tcherepnine. It shows off to perfec 
tion and without too much straining, 
the delicately perfect technique of 
Alicia Alonso and the power and 
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prowess of Eglevsky. (I wonder 
why Eglevsky has never attempted 
Romeo?) 

The Ballet Theater will continue 
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through May 11th to the delight of its 
many admirers, and Dolin and Mar- 
kova are both guest artists.— At the 
Metropolitan. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH Fatuer.—Is now an in- 
stitution!—At the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! — Now reaching its 
1,300th performance without ever 
playing to an empty seat!—At the St. 
James. 


March, 1944 


THe VoIce OF THE TuRTLE. — How 
difficult ever to estimate the harm this 
comedy may have done with its slack 
moral standard?—At the Morosco. 


August 


Hats Orr To Ice.—Elaborate ice 
show—good for all ages and funny if 
Trenkler is skating.—At the Center. 


October 


Sona oF Norway. — Musical of 
Grieg’s life with his music — fine 
chorus and the equally good singer 
and actress, Mme. Irra Petina.—At the 
Broadway. 


ANNA Lucasta.—Very sordid drama 
with a fine all-Negro cast.— At the 
Mansfield. 


December 
I RemMemper MamMa.— Mady Chris- 


tians and Homolka in an appealing 
comedy.—At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—Never an empty seat either 
pod ~ om Fay.—At the Forty-eighth 
eet. 


January, 1945 


Dear RuTH.—Amusing comedy but 
with all complete replacements in the 
cast—At the Henry Miller. 


May 


Tue Gass MENAGERIE. — Unusual 
play with a perfect cast, including 


Laurette Taylor and Eddie Dowling.— 
At the Playhouse. 


CarousEL. — Rodgers-Hammerstein 
musical version of Liliom—our favor- 
ite. Special citation from Drama 
Critics.—At the Majestic. 


November 


Deep ARE THE Roots.—Tense drama 
of a Negro officer’s readjustment to 
life in the cotton belt, but unfair to 
the old Southern aristocrat. Finely 
played.—At the Fulton. 


December 


Tue Rep MILL. — Happy revival of 
Victor Herbert’s classic with Eddie 
Foy, Jr.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Best comedy 
of the season about the new Republi- 
can candidate, with superlative cast.— 
At the Hudson. 


Are You WiTH IT?—Riotous musical 
—half in the insurance offices of Hart- 
ford and half in a Carnival—half clean 
fun—half dirty.—At the Shubert. 


February 


Dream Gint.—Elmer Rice’s polished 
and amusing comedy of one day in a 
girl’s life played by Betty Field with 
settings by Mielziner.—At the Coronet. 


PyGMALION — Gertrude Lawrence 
and Raymond Massey in excellent re- 
vival of Shaw’s comedy directed by 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke and produced 
by the non-profitmaking venture, 
Theater Incorporated. — At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


SHow Boat.—Golden revival of 
Kern’s great operetta which will have 
to run two years before its pays for 
its lavishness. Not to be missed.—At 
the Ziegfeld. 
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BILLION DoLiaR Basy. —Cynical, 
brassy musical of the speakeasy-rack- 
eteer-dance-marathon era, with Joan 
oe and Mitzi Green.—At the 

vin, 


March 


Lute Sona.—Modified version of the 
Chinese classic—which has been 
played for 500 years in China—with 
Mary Martin as the faithful wife. The 
most beautiful sets and costumes ever 
designed by Robert Edmond Jones. 
— recommended.—At the Plym- 
outh, 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE.—Emmet 
Lavery’s charming comedy of Justice 
and Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes dur- 
ing their Washington years. Fine per- 
formances by Dorothy Gish and Louis 
Calhern.—At the Royale. 


O Mistress MIne.— The Lunts, at 
their peak as comedians in a play 
which unfortunately rather ridicules 
the lovely widow’s son’s rightful moral 
stand although he reforms his elders— 
or at least succeeds in legalizing their 
social status.—At the Empire. 


Born YESTERDAY.—A farce about a 
big shot among profiteers—tough, bril- 
liant and constructive—exposing both 
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a racket and the power of education, 
by Garson Kanin, author of Dear Ruth, 
with Paul Douglas and Judy Holliday. 
—At the Lyceum. 


APPLE oF His Eve. — Agricultural 
comedy, immensely strengthened by 
Walter Huston’s sympathetic playing 
of the farmer.—aAt the Biltmore. 


April 


THREE TO MAKE READY.—A revue 
centered on Ray Bolger, the cleverest 
comedian and dancer on the stage. 
Brenda Forbes holds up the other end 
of the show and they have one super 
sketch together. Two are in question- 
able taste. There is one outstanding 
song with a charming setting, “Bar- 
naby Beach.” The general impres- 
sion is fresh and gay.—At the Adelphi 
(at the Broadhurst after May 20th). 


ANTIGONE. — Miss Cornell will give 
alternate performances of her French- 
English version of the Sophoclean 
tragedy in which Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke is a most terrifying totalitarian 
despot and Miss Cornell very beauti- 
fully portrays Antigone as the pro- 
tagonist of democracy in the French 
resistance forces, and George Bernard 
Shaw’s Candida (reviewed above).— 
At the Cort. 


REAT BRITAIN could not have hoped to have saved Gibraltar or pre 
vented Hitler from the command of N. Africa and the French Fleet, 

but for the decision of Franco to maintain his neutrality. In that decision 
he proved himself the most forward looking statesman in Europe and 


America. 


He may have withstood Hitler’s appeal more because he dis- 


trusted Stalin (then in pact with Germany) than he believed in us, but no 
“correspondence” can upset the fact that he successfully resisted Axis 
pressure and, in so doing, served us more effectively at that time than any 


other nation in the world. 


—The Weekly Review (London), November 20, 1945. 
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A PLACE OF PEACE 


Tue apostolate of reason is always 
a necessity: there is always need of 
those who can explain and defend the 
faith, and state it again in terms which 
can be understood by the contempo- 
rary mind; indeed it may be that now 
more than ever before this necessity 
weighs upon us. And yet perhaps it 
is not the supreme task of today. The 
world gets very tired of argument. It 
would be more accurate to say that 
the labours of reason alone are not 
the supreme task; and that the world 
gets very tired of argument which it 
feels to spring only from the head. 
You need to have a very firm and 
very clear grasp of the truth, and you 
need to be able to state it clearly; but 
if you want people not only to listen 
politely but to keep your words in 
their hearts and be changed by them, 
then you must become, through the 
power of the spirit, the sort of per- 
son who draws people and disturbs 
and uproots them without their know- 
ing why, because he is what he is. 
The supreme task of today is a ques- 
tion of being: because it is a question 
of bringing back to the world the 
direct experience of the power of love 
in the world; it is a question of bring- 
ing it face to face with the immensity 
of the Paraclete, the Strengthener, 
filling and shining through the bodies 
of men. When you have been shaken 
to the roots of your being by the mere 
presence of someone who stands for a 
truth, then you are impelled to exam- 
ine the truth he stands for, and pre- 
disposed to apprehend it. “Kindle 
within them the fire of Thy love”: 
then “they shall be re-created, and 
Thou , Shalt renew the face of the 


The Holy Ghost comes down at 
Pentecost upon the Christian family: 
ng a common power and fire for 

the common task. That is the best 
way in which we can work as Chris- 
tians in the world: to be first of all 
ourselves a family, and then as a fam- 


ily unity to serve the larger family of 
the world. There is no short cut. You 
bring your own unique contribution to 
your home, and help to build up its 
unity and charity; then your home, in 
its turn, helps te build the unity and 
charity of your country, so that your 
country, too, if it is faithful to its 
vocation, may bring its contribution 
to the life, and help to forge the unity, 
of the world: that is your task in the 
kingdom of this world. And in and 
through that work you have your work 
for the Church; and it follows the 
same lines. Through your family life, 
your family worship, your family 
prayer, you help to build up the life 
of your parish and of the whole Catho- 
lic community in your country, and so 
eventually of the Church as a whole. 
And whether you think of this creative 
work in terms of the home, or the 
parish, or the country, or the Church, 
it is always the same thing in the end: 
love flinging wide the doors to those 
outside, quietly anxious to heal and 
help, quietly ready to fulfil the will 
of God in this life of service, humbly 
grateful for being allowed to serve. 
Because love and hatred are abstract 
nouns we must not minimize their 
power. The world is filled with the 
spirit of evil, with hatred; and it is 
a real influence in the world, which 
can be felt as a bleak wind is felt, even 
though we may not be actually con- 
scious of its effect upon us. But there 
is love in the world, too, though so 
little of it in men compared with the 
world’s need: and that, too, has its 
often unconscious effect on the souls 
of men; and it is that that we have to 
increase and intensify as a part, and 
perhaps the chief part, of our aposto- 
late, and the work of our common 
priesthood; so that when the faith is 
mentioned it may suggest more to the 
non-Christian than a system of beliefs, 
a view of reality: it may recall, pri- 
marily, the power which is love- 
power, the feeling that in the company 
of Christ’s followers there is life and 
joy and welcome, the feeling that the 
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Church is not an alien and forbidding 
territory upon which it is unpleasant 
to trespass, but, on the contrary, a 
place which seems immediately famil- 
iar and tranquillizing, and a place of 
peace, because immediately you enter 
it, and without having to look much 
about you, you realize what you have 
not realized fully before—that it is 
home. 

—From The Divine Pity. By Rev. Genarp 
Vann, O.P. (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


-— 
—_— 





Tue PROBLEM OF PoWER 


It is possible that means may be 
devised, within the next few years, for 
applying atomic energy to the pur- 
poses of peace, as it is now being ap- 
plied to those of war. Would not this 
technological development solve the 
whole problem of power for industry 
and transportation? The answer to 
this question may turn out to be 
simultaneously affirmative and nega- 
tive. The problems of power may in- 
deed be solved —pbut solved in the 
wrong way, by which I mean in a way 
favorable to centralization and the rul- 
ing minority, not for the benefit of 
individuals and co-operative, self-gov- 
erning groups. If the raw material of 
atomic energy must be sought in radio- 
active deposits, occurring sporadical- 
ly, here and there, over the earth’s sur- 
face, then we have natural monopoly 
with all its undesirable political con- 
sequences, all its temptations to power 
politics, war, imperialistic aggression 
and exploitation. But of course it is 
always possible that other methods of 
releasing atomic energy may be dis- 
covered — methods that will not in- 
volve the use of uranium. In this case 
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there will be no natural monopoly, 
But the process of releasing atomic 
energy will always be a very difficult 
and complicated affair, to be accom. 
plished only on the largest scale and 
in the most elaborately equipped fac- 
tories. 

Furthermore, whatever political 
agreements may be made, the fact that 
atomic energy possesses unique de- 
structive potentialities will always 
constitute a temptation to the boy 
gangster who lurks within every patri- 
otic nationalist. And even if a world 
government should be set up within a 
fairly short space of time, this will not 
necessarily guarantee peace. The Pax 
Romana was a very uneasy affair, 
troubled at almost every imperial death 
by civil strife over the question of suc- 
cession. So long as the lust for power 
persists as a human trait—and in per- 
sons of a certain kind of physique and 
temperament this lust is overmaster- 
ingly strong—no political arrange- 
ment, however well contrived, can 
guarantee peace. For such men the 
instruments of violence are as fear- 
fully tempting as are, to others, the 
bodies of women. Of all instruments 
of violence, those powered by atomic 
energy are the most decisively destruc- 
tive; and for power lovers, even under 
a system of world government, the 
temptation to resort to these all too 
simple and effective means for gratify- 
ing their lust will be great indeed. In 
view of all this, we must conclude that 
atomic energy is, and for a long time 
is likely to remain, a source of indus- 
trial power that is, politically and 
humanly speaking, in the highest de- 
gree undesirable. 


—From Science, Liberty and Peace. By At- 
pous Huxitey (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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STALIN CALLS THE TURN 


Ir is because we turned our back on 
principles that the trouble [with Rus- 
sia] is starting. If you find yourself 
in a test-case of the Polish kind, where 
the Atlantic Charter said that there 
should be no territorial adjustments 


made in advance of the Peace Confer- 
ence, but where the British Govern- 
ment insisted that Poland must be an 
exception (of course, the only excep- 
tion ...), and where everybody knew 
that our reason was that Stalin had 
simply banged the table — when you 
find yourself in a test-case of that sort 
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and abandon the principles of the 
Charter, the damage is done once and 
for all. 

Any strategist will tell you that the 
operation known as “selling the pass” 
is not a gradual thing, not a matter of 
rearguard actions and recoveries; a 
pass once “sold” is lost utterly. 

That is, perhaps, the chief of all the 
reasons why the Soviet Union is go- 
ing to win the dirty game of the next 
few years. It takes what it wants, 
like an honest international crook, and 
pays lip-service to no principles. We, 
its allies, help it to do so, while mouth- 
ing the principles ourselves and keep- 
ing a National Day of Prayer up our 
sleeves for when the pace gets too 
hot.... 

It is no good now to “dig in our 
heels” and become righteous and high- 
minded. Once the settlement of the 
Polish question showed that conveni- 
ence came first for us and the Atlantic 
Charter nowhere, the stage was set. 
Having sold the pass on Poland, how 
could we stand and preach on Yugo- 
slavia, and the Italian colonies, and 
Persia, without Moscow reminding us 
that our case here was no more nor 


less than the case we had torn up al- 
ready over Poland? It is still so true 
that we will appeal to morals when 
interest coincides, yet abandon morals 


when interest dictates. And Stalin 
knows this, and is already laughing 
at us. 

There is every indication at the mo- 
ment, in the speeches of our statesmen 
and the editorials of our newspapers, 
that we shall go on in the old way of 
the early Hitler years: looking on the 
bright side, maximising every Moscow 
handout concerning the “democratic” 
working of the new satellite coun- 
tries, ceasing to agitate for our own 
journalists to go there and look for 
themselves, lulling our people by arti- 
cles intended to maintain that the one- 
party State is only “different” from the 
British party system, ignoring all crit- 
ics from within or calling them cynics 
and saboteurs, and warding off any 
draught of wind that might raise the 
hem of the “iron curtain.” 

For fear of trouble now that could 
be settled, by complete plain speak- 
ing, we prefer to wait until trouble 


mee inevitable and uncontrolla- 
ie. see 
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At this moment, American comment 
suggests that the danger to peace 
arises from the sphere of Soviet rela- 
tions with the other Big Two. But 
the British and French comment 
naively suggests that the danger to 
peace comes from the bankrupt and 
effete dictator of a stricken country 
called Spain! Whereupon, of course, 
Stalin announces that he will keep his 
troops in Persia and to hell with the 
treaty. What else would a “realist” ex- 
pect him to do? 

Since we abandoned principles over 
Poland, and have gone on abandoning 
them since, we cannot suddenly make 
a stand on them and expect to be called 
moral. We shall only be called 
crotchety. That is our diplomatic dis- 
advantage. Nobody calls the policy 
of the U.S.S.R. crotchety. Nobody calls 
the policy of the Vatican crotchety. 
Plenty of people execrate the declared 
policy of the Kremlin, and plenty that 
of the Holy See. But both policies are 
clear and consistent. The Soviet Union 
will change its alliances if its security 
demands. It did so in 1939-41. The 
Vatican will send a diplomatic repre- 
sentative to a country which perse- 
cutes the Church, as soon as it be- 
comes clear that any alternative course 
of action, for Catholic subjects of that 
country, would be worse. It did so 
with Japan in 1942.... 

For the moment, the curve of inter- 
national politics is following the Hitler 
shape. First he asked us to pocket our 
honour, and we did so by the Naval 
Treaty of 1935. Next he asked us to 
pocket our pride, and we did so at 
Munich. Then he went all-out, and we 
finally found we had some vital inter- 
ests involved. For the Naval Treaty, 
read Yalta (regarding Poland). For 
Munich, read Persia. At this rate, “the 
Fates” will have decided what we shall 
do, long before we begin to ask our- 
selves why we shall have done it. Is 
that a policy? 


—A. C. F. Brares, in The Catholic Times 
(London), March 22, 1946, 
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A Factor oF STABILITY 


It is in its attitude towards post- 
Hitler Germany that the Vatican di- 
verges, more or less sharply, from the 
declared policy of the Western Allies. 
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As Nuncio to the Reich down to 1929, 
Monsignor Pacelli (now Pius XII) was 
on excellent terms with the leaders of 
Weimar Germany, the Social Demo- 
crats as well as the Catholic Zentrum. 
Whether those leaders were really rep- 
resentative of the rank and file of their 
Parties is a very doubtful point, but 
the Pope has apparently much less 
hesitation than have a great many 
other observers in answering it in the 
affirmative. He obviously believes that 
a revived democratic Germany, in 
which Catholics would once more play 
a very prominent part, would consti- 
tute a factor of stability in Europe, as 
well as a bulwark against Communism. 
Hence he is doubtless in favour of a 
“soft” peace for the “good German” 
and even for the indifferent German; 
and this is at least one of the reasons 
for the violent attacks on him as “the 
protector of German Fascism” in 
which the Soviet press and radio— 
and even some dignitaries of the re- 
vived Orthodox Church—have been 
indulging of late. 

The relations between the Vatican 
and Russia have never been harmoni- 
ous. In the old days the Tsar was 
the traditional protector of Orthodoxy 
against the “Latin claims.” On the 
other hand, he also ruled over a great 
many Catholic subjects, and the Papacy 
sought to secure their religious rights 
by means of a Concordat, which was 
by no means scrupulously observed 
by the rulers of Imperial Russia. 
Hence there was constant friction, and 
the fall of Tsardom was certainly not 
regarded by the Vatican as an un- 
mixed evil. But the hopes that the 
Orthodox Church in Russia, deprived 
of its main prop, would gravitate to- 
wards reunion with Rome proved to 
be grossly exaggerated. Then the tri- 
umph of Communism, with its creed 
of “social atheism” and its rigorously 
impartial persecution of all religions, 
destroyed all chances of a rapproche- 
ment between the Russian State and 
the Holy See. Accordingly the im- 
mense increase in power and territory 
which the Soviet Union has won in 
the past few years is calculated to fill 
the Vatican with the liveliest appre- 
hensions. 

The situation has been further com- 
plicated by the official rehabilitation 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, some 


of whose leading prelates have quite 
lately been adding their voices to the 
Soviet press and radio campaign 
against the Papacy. Marshal Stalin 
has now contrived to unite in his own 
person two singularly incongruous 
roles, leader of international Commn- 
nism and protector of the Orthodox 
Church. He has no need of a rap. 
prochement with the Vatican, more 
especially as a result of his policy to- 
wards Orthodoxy. The Vatican, on 
the other hand, if it is to follow its 
traditional technique, must seek to 
achieve at all costs some relationship 
with the ruler (de jure or de facto) of 
millions of its spiritual subjects. 

Despite all the variations in detail, 
the picture that emerges from the re- 
lations between the Papacy and the 
different countries is thus uniform 
enough. The prestige of the Vatican is 
not as high as it was, say, in 1939 on 
the death of Pius XI, partly for per- 
sonal reasons: the present Pope is 
much more cautious and discreet than 
was his predecessor; he has been 
trained in diplomacy. But on the 
whole the Papacy and the Roman 
Catholic Church have emerged from 
the ordeals of totalitarianism and oc- 
cupation pretty well intact. They 
stood up to both more effectively than 
a great many other organizations; in- 
deed, from the time of trial they have 
drawn some substantial benefits. The 
most important of these is that the 
memory of a common suffering now 
binds together all the Christian 
Churches, Christians of all denomina- 
tions, and that is bound to lead to the 
dissolution of old prejudices and the 
creation of a wider feeling of fraternal 
solidarity. Further, in traditionally 
Catholic countries the memory of the 
same common suffering has, I think, to 
a considerable extent obliterated the 
differences that separated the clericals 
from the anti-clericals. But those who 
expect any spectacular developments 
in Papal policy are likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

If I may conclude with a somewhat 
unsuitable metaphor, in the present 
game of international politics the Pope 
is not seeking to score tries; he is sim- 
ply kicking for touch. He may not 
always find touch. Yet, in the past, 
even the most expert players failed to 
tackle the Papacy; not merely did they 
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fail, but sometimes they injured them- 
selves fatally in the attempt. It was 
Napoleon’s disastrous experience in 
this field that led a witty Frenchman 
to coin the aphorism: Qui mange du 
Pape en meurt. 

—D. A. Brncuy, in International Affairs 
(London), January, 1946. 





NgEeD FoR RETREAT Houses 


Tue need for monasteries and lay 
communities whose apostolate is car- 
ried on by hospitality is urgent. A 
great part of the inhabitants of our 
once Christian countries are living in 
a post-Christian era. The extent to 
which Christianity has become a mat- 
ter of history, something heard of but 
not known as a living fact, is startling. 
They need to know, to see, to experi- 
ence the life, more even than to hear. 
They need to see Christian charity, to 
see, especially perhaps in an economi- 
cally-eminded age, Christian poverty, to 
see Christian worship. Neo-paganism 
is also the milieu of Catholics and 
other Christians working in office and 
factory and receiving passive mass en- 
tertainment. But it is not only that 
intellectual and moral ideas are emp- 
tied of their Christian content, that 
whatever is grasping and self-seeking 
—money-getting, lustful—has full rein, 
and that there needs to be a perpetual 
conscious rejection of all this. In ad- 
dition the whole pattern and balance 
of life is upset and has become mecha- 
nised, irresponsible, for the majority, 
and utterly uncreative. We have be- 
come sterile. And this mangled pat- 
tern of life, in the family, in work and 
in recreation, is a thing which the need 
of a roof and bread and butter forces 
on nearly everyone, whether they un- 
derstand the evil or are only vaguely 
dissatisfied and out of gear. But it is 
very dangerous and leads to insanity 
if man will no longer be fully man... . 

If some ten to fifteen men or women 
had five to fifteen acres of land, a rea- 
sonably sized house for guests and a 
good library, there is no end to the 
good they could do. But they would 
have to regard it as a stable vocation, 
involving celibacy, whether promised 
or not, and a spirit, at least of poverty 





and obedience; and involving prayer 
and hard work, creative work. Hard 
work there would be in plenty: cook- 
ing and house-work, vegetables and 
hens, probably cows and bees; carpen- 
tering and sewing. And in all these 
things guests too could share. Rather 
town workers could come in order to 
break with routine and get again into 
the right relation both with God and 
with natural things, the land and the 
work of their hands. This is needed 
as well as prayer and is best in rela- 
tion with prayer, as it would be in 
such a house. 

There could be Mass in a neighbour- 
ing church or in the house if it came 
to have a chapel, and a morning and 
evening Office, perhaps Lauds, Ves- 
pers, and Compline, and, besides that, 
time for mental prayer. No more 
Office would be possible on week-days 
at first, whatever the ultimate aim, 
and this might not be a bad thing, 
as projects have failed before now 
through attempting to build too large 
a spiritual superstructure on a founda- 
tion weak in fraternal charity and the 
homely, practical things. 

But the “practical things,” the man- 
ual work, would have to be prevented 
from running away with the whole of 
the time and energy of the place, as 
they very easily could do, for then the 
main end would be lost. As much 
food as possible needed for their own 
use should be grown, but the land 
work should extend to no further am- 
bition and the rest of the upkeep of 
the place would have to depend on the 
alms of guests. In addition to prayer, 
after the first start perhaps, study, 
especially scriptural study, should be- 
come a feature. We need to go back 
to our sources for new vitality: Scrip- 
ture, liturgy, the Fathers. 

If guests participated in prayer, 
study, work, meals, for periods, it 
could act as a real time of renewal; 
and in addition the house could be 
used by priests as a place for preached 
retreats. But the backbone of any 
such venture would have to be a spir- 
ited group of people who avoided 
activism on the one hand and cranki- 
ness on the other. There would be 
many pitfalls, but the need is great. 

—Barnsana Fay, in “The Life of the Spirit,” 
Blackfriars (Oxford), March, 1946. 





Recent Events 


REVISED APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION 


THE revised Apostolic Constitution, 
drafted by Pope Pius XII., December 
8, 1945, has just been published by the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Among the 
most important changes is a provision 
to ensure the absolute secrecy of the 
ballot in the future papal elections 
and to guard against outside influence. 
The old ballot provided a place for the 
name, motto and seal of each cardinal 
and, in the event of an exact two- 
thirds majority, the ballots were 
opened to make certain that the papal 
candidate had not voted for himself, 
since according to Canon Law such a 
vote would be invalid. In the revised 
Constitution there is a new ballot 
which omits any means of identifying 
the cardinals who vote. It also pro- 
vides that a two-thirds plus one vote is 
required for the election of a new pon- 


tiff and thus makes it unnecessary to 
open the ballots. According to the new 
Constitution, the burning of all notes, 
memoranda, etc., made by a cardinal 
and related to the election, is manda- 
tory and it is strictly forbidden to in- 
troduce into the conclave any tele- 


graph, telephone, microphone and 
radio apparatus, or any photographic 
and motion picture equipment. 

The rule made by the late Pope Pius 
XI. in 1922, concerning the time when 
a conclave should be called after the 
death of a pope, is confirmed in the 
revised Constitution. Fifteen, or if 
necessary eighteen days must elapse, 
to enable the cardinals from distant 
countries to reach Rome. This change 
was suggested to Pope Pius XI. by the 
late Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, who 
was unable to reach Rome in time for 
that election. 





DEATH OF CARDINAL VON GALEN 
His EM1INnenceE, Clemens August Car- 


dinal Count von Galen, Bishop of 
Minster, Germany, died in that city 


March 22d, it was announced by Brit- 
ish occupation authorities. He was 
sixty-eight years of age and had been 
raised to the Sacred College only at 
the last Consistory in February. 

Cardinal von Galen was born in 
Oldenburg in 1878 and was ordained 
a priest in Miinster in 1904. Nearly 
thirty years later he was consecrated 
Bishop of Miinster. From his first 
days as a member of the German hier- 
archy, through his preaching and 
writing, Bishop von Galen established 
himself as an unrelenting foe of neo- 
paganism and unbelief. After Hitler’s 
rise to power the Bishop was a fear- 
less and consistent opponent of the 
Nazi regime. He had been one of the 
first to recognize the true nature of 
Nazism and he constantly spoke out 
against its dangers, even when to do 
so meant risking his life. As early as 
1934 he preached a sermon at Miinster, 
disclosing a portion of a declaration 
made by all the Bishops at Fulda, as- 
serting that the Catholic Church was 
the victim of suppression and injus- 
tice and that her priests were being 
persecuted. The following year he 
characterized the Nazi doctrines as 
“idolatry and revolt against the Cre 
ator” and declared that the assault be- 
ing made on Christianity in the Reich 
“exceeds in pernicious violence any- 
thing known in the past.” In August, 
1941, he denounced Nazism three times 
from his pulpit. He protested to Hit- 
ler, in personal letters and telegrams, 
against the persecution of the Church 
and accused him of having violated 
the Concordat he had signed with the 
Vatican. For these acts he was put 
under “house arrest.” 

When the Nazi regime collapsed 
Cardinal von Galen vigorously denied 
that all of the German people were 
equally responsible for crimes com 
mitted in the name of the nation. He 
declared that he had always been 
“loyal to the Fatherland,” notwith- 
standing his unswerving opposition 
to Nazism. At the Nuremberg wt 
crimes trial documents were intro 
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duced which proved that the Nazis 
had planned to hang the Cardinal in 
retaliation for his fight against them. 

May the soul of this heroic prelate 
rest in peace! 


tin 
— 





LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


NorrE DAME UNIVERSITY awarded 
the Laetare Medal this year to Dr. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Seth Low profes- 
sor of history at Columbia University, 
New York. In announcing the award 
on Laetare Sunday, the Very Rev. J. 
Hugh O’Donnell, C.S.C., president of 
Notre Dame, said that they were recog- 
nizing in Dr. Hayes the “brilliant dis- 
charge of a wartime diplomatic mis- 
sion that called for extraordinary tact 
and forthrightness” and which had 
“elicited from the President of the 
United States a very special tribute 
and the abiding gratitude of his coun- 
trymen.” 

Dr. Hayes is a native of Afton, N. Y. 
He attended Columbia University and 
in 1904, the year of his graduation, 
entered the Catholic Church. He holds 
his doctorate from Columbia and he 
has been honored by several other 
American universities. During World 
War I. he was a captain in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence and he is a former 
president of the American Catholic 
Historical Society. In 1942 the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Dr. Hayes Ambassador to 
Spain and when he resigned this post 
in 1945 the President paid warm trib- 
ute to his services. Dr. Hayes gave an 
account of his experiences in Spain in 
his recent book, Wartime Mission in 
Spain, 

THe CaTHOLIC Worwp extends sin- 
cere congratulations to Dr. Hayes. 
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MoNSIGNoR ORSENIGO DIES 


On April ist, Monsignor Cesare 
Orsenigo, former Papal Nuncio to Ber- 
lin, died at Eichstaett, near Nurem- 
berg, at the age of seventy-three. Be- 
fore his assignment to Berlin, Msgr. 
Orsenigo had served as Apostolic Nun- 
cio to Hungary and Poland. In 1930, 
when the present Supreme Pontiff, 
who had ben Papal Nuncio to Berlin, 
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became Papal Secretary of State, Msgr. 
Orsenigo succeeded him and remained 
in Berlin until last year. He saw Hit- 
ler’s rise to power. He took part in 
negotiating the Concordat between 
Germany and the Vatican, but never 
ceased opposing the Nazi attacks on 
the Church. He was credited with 
having succeeded in mitigating the 
German Government’s persecution of 
Catholic prelates, both before and dur- 
ing the War, and his influence was 
said to have been at least partly re- 
sponsible for the Nazis’ decision to 
spare Rome after the Allies entered 
Italy. 

After the German invasion of Po- 
land in 1939, Msgr. Orsenigo protested, 
in the name of the Vatican, against the 
treatment by Germans of Polish Catho- 
lics and he made several efforts, 
though to no avail, to visit Poland to 
see conditions for himself. 

Msgr. Orsenigo remained in Berlin 
until a few weeks before the Russian 
victory there in 1945, when he went to 
Eichstaett where, shortly before his 
death, the Holy Father sent him the 
Apostolic Benediction. His burial, it 
was announced, will probably take 
place in his native land, Italy. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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ALLEGED SECESSION OF UKRAINE 
UNIATES 


Ir was announced from Moscow, 
March 17th, that the Uniate Church in 
the Ukraine had seceded from Rome 
and joined with the Orthodox Russian 
Church. Only a few months ago Pope 
Pius XII. in his encyclical Orientales 
Omnes Ecclesias calling attention to 
the 350th anniversary of the reunion 
of the Ruthenians with Rome, wrote 
of the bitter persecution being visited 
upon them by the Soviet regime. The 
report from Moscow in March was to 
the effect that the Council of the 
Uniate Church met in Lwow on March 
8th and decided to “return to the 
bosom of the Holy Russian Church, the 
light of which spread from Kiev, 
the historical cradle of the Russian 
Ukraine and White Russian peoples.” 

Plans for this move were in progress 
for many months. In April last year 
each Ruthenian bishop received a for- 
mal letter proposing to him to leave 
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Rome and submit to the Orthodox 
jurisdiction. They refused and seven 
Uniate bishops of Eastern Galicia were 
arrested and taken to Kiev; some of 
them have since died. No word of the 
others has come to the Vatican. Most 
of the priests remained loyal to the 
Holy See; some of them were shot and 
the others were arrested. It is known 
that in spite of all the pressure only 
42 out of 2,700 Ruthenian priests de- 
clared their submission to “The Com- 
mittee of Initiative for the Reunion of 
the Ukrainian Church with the Ortho- 
dox Church.” It is this small number 
of apostate priests who probably took 
part in the “Synod” at Lwow in March 
this year. No Catholic Bishop took 
any part in the proceedings. 


_ 
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DeaTH OF MoTHER GEORGIA STEVENS 


MorHerR GeorGiA STEVENS, R.S.C.J., 
died suddenly on March 28th at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Manhat- 
tanville, N. Y. She was in her seventy- 
sixth year and for the last thirty years 
she had been the director of the 
Pius X. School of Liturgical Music. 
During her long and active life she 
made a great contribution to Church 
music. She was born in Boston, Mass., 
May 4, 1870, and was educated in New- 
port and afterward at the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart in Providence, R. I. 
From her early youth music was one 
of her major interests and she studied 
the violin at Boston and at the Hoch 
Conservatorium at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, completing her training under 
the well-known American composer, 
Charles Martin Loeffler. 

In 1895, she entered the Catholic 
Church and later, deciding to become 
a Religious, she joined the Society of 
the Sacred Heart. Part of her novi- 
tiate was spent in Albany and then she 
was sent to Roehampton, England. She 
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made her Profession in Belgium and 
returned to the United States soon after 
the outbreak of World War I. 

After her return to this 7 
Mother Stevens began the work for 
which she was eminently qualified and 
which was to be her life work. Ip 
1918 the Pius X. School of Liturgical 
Music was founded at Manhattanville 
by Mrs. Justine Ward. This subsequent. 
ly developed into an institution of 
nationwide importance, giving courses 
in every branch of music and musical 
pedagogy, but concentrating mainly on 
the art of liturgical singing. Mother 
Stevens was also principal of the Fs 
ther Young Memorial High School, the 
Schola Cantorum of Pius X. School, 
She conducted the daily rehearsals of 
the famous Pius X. choir, which since 
1932 has frequently given concerts at 
Town Hall and which provides sing- 
ers for many churches. 

Mother Stevens devised a method 
of teaching whereby children from 
the age of six could be taught to sing, 
read music and even compose. She 
gave many demonstrations of this 
method, the last being given just two 
weeks before her death, before the 
clergy and Religious teachers of Bos- 
ton, at the request of the Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston. 

Teachers trained by Mother Stevens's 
methods are extending this work 
throughout the United States. This 
method is embodied in a number of 
books entitled The Tone and Rhythm 
Series, consisting of six volumes for 
the elementary grades, with corre 
sponding teachers’ manuals and 4 
book of Medieval and Renaissance 
Choral Music. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was offered 
for Mother Stevens on April ist, at 
Manhattanville College, New York. 

May her soul rest in peace! 


JosEePH I, MALLOY. 





New Books 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. 


By the Kenyon Critics.—Again to the North. By 


Compton Mackenzie.—The Art of Newman’s Apologia. By Walter E. Houghton.— 
John Dryden: A Study of His Poetry. By Mark Van Doren.—Light From the 
Ancient Past. By Jack Finegan.—Economic Analysis and Problems. By John F. 
Cronin, S.S.—What Say You? By David Goldstein.—Christ Unconquered. By 
Arthur Little, S.J.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. By the Ken- 
yon Critics. Norfolk, Conn.: New 
Directions Books. $1.50. 

The Kenyon Review critics com- 
memorate the centennial of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’s birth, 1944, in a vol- 
ume of eight monograph chapters on 
the various aspects of the poet’s work. 
This project, initiated by the editor of 
the Review, Mr. John Crowe Ransome, 
and piloted to completion by the guest 
editor, Mr. Cleanth Brooks, Jr., comes 
close in time to the centennial of an- 
other great Victorian, 1945—the birth 
into a vita nuova of John Henry New- 
man, 

In a few pages Austin Warren illu- 
minates the salient facts of Hopkins’s 
life—the carefully nurtured Anglican 
childhood, the student years at Oxford, 
the conversion, the Jesuit priesthood 
as pastor and teacher, the painful years 
at University College, Dublin, where 
the tension between poet and priest 
was resolved by death. The critic 
flicks away ideas long held that, be- 
tween them, the Catholic Church and 
the Jesuits damaged the poet’s life and 
destroyed his poetry, that Hopkins 
was a Modernist, that he lost his faith. 
“The ‘terrible sonnets’ are not an athe- 
ist face beneath a Catholic mask.” The 
tension, the desire to be both artist 
and saint, was a condition of his 
achievement as a poet. “The best 
poetry is costly.” 

Herbert Marshall McLuhan’s “Ana- 

Mirrors” seeks to prove by 
means of a microscopic but highly 
competent analysis of “The Wind- 
hover” that Hopkins is not a mystic 
but an analogist. The effect is some- 

. marred by certain allusions to 
Catholic complacency,” to airs of 


proprietorship by Catholics whose 
outmoded sensibilities “came off the 
line in 1850.” 

The technicalities of Sprung Rhythm 
and Father Hopkins’s innovations and 
variations are elucidated interestingly 
by Harold Whitehall. A poet, half mu- 
sician, is writing poetry that is half- 
music, contends Mr. Whitehall. Hop- 
kins used the sound-pattern of the 
medieval and the Elizabethan poetry, 
now largely displaced by the pictorial- 
pattern of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. For a full apprecia- 
tion of Hopkins’s poetry, then, it must 
be heard—Whitehall goes so far as to 
say “performed.” 

With a well-chosen display of the 
poet’s “Sweet and Lovely Language” 
Josephine Miles demonstrates his “rich 
epithet substance.” Austin Warren 
appears again with an interpretation 
of Hopkins’s leading motif, Instress of 
Inscape, derived from his chosen fa- 
ther in philosophy, Duns Scotus. With 
clarity and insight Mr. Warren dis- 
cusses the shaping influences of Hop- 
kins’s mind, inclining to the view that 
the poet was “pushing back” to the 
pre-Reformation era “when all Eng- 
land was at once Catholic and Eng- 
lish.” 

The Catholicism of Father Hopkins, 
like a spiritual radioactivity, pene- 
trates the texture of his thought and 
its expression. Robert Lowell writes 
with sympathy and understanding of 
Hopkins’s Sanctity, the complete reve- 
lation of his unique personality and 
holiness. Arthur Mizener, it would 
seem, founds his Victorian Hopkins on 
the poet’s acceptance of imperialism, 
of the superiority of the English, and 
not on the poetry whose “inscape” re- 
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mains, in the best sense, eccentric and 
un-Victorian. Mr. Mizener believes 
that Hopkins’s clear and vigorous 
thinking on Catholic doctrine saved 
him from the “jerry-built cosmologies 
of the Romantics and Victorians.” 
Only the smallness of his output keeps 
him from his place as “the greatest of 
the Victorians.” 

F. R. Leavis closes the symposium 
with a discussion of the Metaphysical 
Isolation of the poet, largely due to the 
lack of an audience. While asserting 
the essential Victorianism of Hopkins, 
the critic skillfully demonstrates his 
complete divergence from that era— 
“his religion is wholly other than the 
Victorian worship of Beauty,” and 
Hopkins’s mental vigor belongs to “an- 
other poetic world.” Without the taint 
of defeatism even in the four “terri- 
ble” sonnets, Hopkins “embraces tran- 
sience” with simplicity as God’s stern 
“condition for grasping the real.” 
Hopkins’s influence is felt today in a 
“heightened sense of the Shakespearian 
potentialities of English.” 

A Kenyon critic, not included here, 
has sagely written that the taproot of 
great poetry is faith, that great belief 


has the power to invigorate and beau- 


tify expression. This volume, in the 
main, informally expounds that thesis. 
MARGARET MEAGHER. 


Again to the North. By Compton 
Mackenzie. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.75. 

Here at last is the sixth and final 
installment of Compton Mackenzie’s 
life-size portrait of the twentieth cen- 
tury world he has known. Each see- 
tion, appearing separately, has been 
reviewed as a unit, whereas the scope 
and import of the work become evi- 
dent only when it is considered as a 
massively molded whole. Looked upon 
merely as a literary “tour de force,” it 
would evoke unusual attention, but as 
a thoughtful, measured commentary 
on life in one of the most fateful eras 
in all history, The Four Winds of Love 
holds a unique place amongst modern 
novels, 

The original plan, conceived in 1934, 
called for one long volume, but the 
book ultimately spread over six vol- 
umes, appearing complete in 1946, 
with a total of 2,680 pages. It is the 
story, told in intimate detail, of thirty- 
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seven years in the life of John Ogilvie: 
of his experiences in school, war and 
politics; of his career as a successfyl 
dramatist, of his strong and diverse 
friendships, his marriages and, under- 
lying all, his conversion to Catholi- 
cism. 

Much is said about sacred and pro- 
fane love, about social justice, and 
about music and the other arts. Very 
vividly, the scenes are laid in Eng 
land, Italy, the United States, France, 
Scotland and Greece, so even the 
geographical limits are stretched to 
capacity. 

Here is life in the chaotic years 
viewed, in retrospect, by a cultured 
and sophisticated man, who, after 
some early and ugly experiments in 
moral turpitude, has become a sincere 
and determined Catholic, though not 
always a conventional one. At no 
time does John Ogilvie feel any re- 
pugnance for his former partners in 
wrongdoing; rather, he is inclined to 
cherish the good he derived from those 
associations. 

Stimulating to anyone interested in 
a careful appraisal of the human val- 
ues at stake in the years of this cen- 
tury, the saga is sure to be much dis- 
cussed, particularly in Catholic circles, 

One of the most surprising features 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s accomplishment is 
the tempo he has been able to main- 
tain: in an age of Gatling guns and 
rocket planes, John Ogilvie and his 
friends philosophize and _ converse 
with a serene consciousness of the 
eternal verities. Some critics find this 
deliberate leisureliness an irritation to 
jangled nerves; to others it provides 
an island of refreshing respite. 

CLAIRE ARMSTRONG. 


The Art of Newman’s Apologia. By 
Walter E. Houghton. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2.50. 

The author, convinced that New- 
man’s masterpiece deserves a car 
study as a work of art, presents the 
principles of biography which were 
already in Newman’s mind before the 
Kingsley charges led him to write his 
defense, the kind of life story he would 
be likely to shape from his particular 
habits of character and personality 
or from his theories of psychologi 
analysis, and his conceptions of 
and the ways in which they might 
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serve his purpose. Having progressed 
that far, Mr. Houghton goes on to study 
Newman’s “analytic method in action, 
his control of form and style in recre- 
ating the experience of the past, and 
his emphasis and expression as they 
have been affected by the aim of writ- 
ing an apology.” The third part of his 
study is devoted to an evaluation of 
Newman’s book. 

Itis the chief virtue of Mr. Houghton’s 
essay that it marshals supporting evi- 
dence for the long-standing conviction 
that the Apologia is a masterpiece not 
only of self-revelation but of conscious 
art. It is the chief fault of his essay 
that in emphasizing Newman’s art he 
overstates his case and Newman’s art 
seems perilously like artifice. The cor- 
rective could have been found in a 
deeper understanding of Newman than 
is revealed here and an ampler realiza- 
tion that before he was a man of let- 
ters he was to an extraordinary degree 
a vital personality, sensitive, imagina- 
tive, passionate, and spiritual who, in 
declaring his consciousness of “two and 
two only supreme and luminously self- 
evident beings, himself and his Cre- 
ator,” was not seeking to coin an ar- 
resting phrase but to disclose the most 
dominant and significant fact of his 
long life. 

One aspect of Newman’s art, we are 
told, is revealed in his toning down or 
omitting many of the handsome com- 
pliments paid him during his Anglican 
years, for he aimed to present himself 
as a man of unusual modesty; his in- 
clusion of some tributes is laid to his 
fear lest otherwise he might seem to 
overplay his role and thus arouse sus- 
Picions of his candor. As a matter of 
fact, says Mr. Houghton gravely, what 
Newman by his art concealed in the 
Apologia was a “strain of egotism and 
conceit” which appears in his “Auto- 
biographical Memoir” and in certain 
letters quoted there. That charge be- 
trays a curious lack of understanding. 
Newman wrote this “Memoir” at sev- 
enty-three as a kind of supplement to 
the Apologia, reliving in the process 
some of the happy moments of his un- 
dergraduate days and recalling those 
important figures whose encourage- 
ment and guidance had influenced his 
development. Most of all he lingered 
over that day which was “the turning 
point” of his life and “of all days most 
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memorable,” on which he was elected 
to the Oriel fellowship. In his account 
are delightful touches of humor, in- 
stances of his boyish self-conscious- 
ness in the presence of men long wor- 
shiped from afar who now greeted him 
as an equal, and personal details such 
as any normal lad of twenty-one would 
recount in letters home and would, as 
a septuagenarian, if still normal and 
humanly indulgent toward his long- 
dead youth, find happiness in recall- 
ing. JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


John Dryden: A Study of His Poetry. 
By Mark Van Doren. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 

This is Mr. Van Doren’s doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia University, first 
published in 1920 as The Poetry of 
John Dryden, now reissued shorn of 
it bibliography and footnotes and cau- 
tious qualifications. Mr. Van Doren 
says in his preface, “The revisions I 
refer to often consist in efforts to tone 
up what I once, in an ardor to be judi- 
cial, toned down.” The book, how- 
ever, still inevitably retains something 
of the stiffness of the dissertation, 
admirable as it must be admitted to be. 
That the young scholar was allowed to 
write on this subject at all he recog- 
nizes as a piece of luck which was 
well-nigh unique and of which he ad- 
mits he failed to take the fullest ad- 
vantage. 

Among other things, it is, in effect, 
an anthology, though not one intended 
to exhibit only Dryden’s best. Possi- 
bly it is on that account all the better 
a presentation of the various aspects 
of this very varied poet. Mr. Van 
Doren, after quoting Dryden’s: “They 
cannot be good poets who are not ac- 
customed to argue well,” comments 
truly that he was a versifier of propo- 
sitions rather than a philosopher re- 
sorting to poetry, or even a poet 
speculating. But, concludes Mr. Van 
Doren, “the reasoner in verse will con- 
tinue to show the way to those who 
would deal in frost and iron.” 

Upon Dryden’s Catholicism Mr. Van 
Doren is—as might be expected — 
rather unsatisfactory. He seems to 
agree with Bishop Burnet in denying 
Dryden religious convictions of any 
complexion whatsoever. And he is 
described in this book as one “who 
never at any time pretended to be 
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equipped with principles worth dying 
or becoming a pauper for’—this in 
spite of the fact that Dryden steadily 
adhered to his Catholicism after the 
Revolution of 1688 had taken away a 
large part of his income and the whole 
of his official standing. If Dryden 
could say in 1693, “More libels have 
been written against me, than almost 
any man now living,” it still remains 
true that the constant suggestion of his 
lack of religious sincerity shows that 
he does not escape libel even in death. 
This, however, is a small flaw in an 
important book. It is clear, judi- 
cious, sound and, as might be expected 
from a man of Mr. Van Doren’s literary 
attainments, written most gracefully. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Light From the Ancient Past. The 
Archaeological Background of the 
Hebrew-Christian Religion. By Jack 
Finegan. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. $5.00. 

The young author of this book, a 
minister of the Disciples of Christ and 
director of religious activities at Iowa 
State College in Ames, has given us an 
excellent and authoritative general in- 
troduction to Biblical and early Chris- 
tian archaeology. The volume con- 
sists of 459 pages of text, 116 pages of 
choice illustrations and 40 pages of 
indices. The record of what mod- 
ern scientific exploration has accom- 
plished in the storied lands of the 
Bible and of what it has added to our 
knowledge of the history, literatures, 
arts and religions of the ancient na- 
tions of the Near East is a most fasci- 
nating one; and many of the students 
who have delved into this story have 
found themselves rewarded with a 
brightened vision and deepened in- 
sight. Many of them furthermore, have 
felt the urge to share their deepened in- 
sight and to write down their thrill- 
ing discoveries and adventures for 
anyone who would read. A fairly long 
list of books has been the result—some 
intended primarily for purposes of 
edification and entertainment, others 
for purposes of a minute and scholar- 
ly recording of the full evidence. Jack 
Finegan’s new volume is of the latter 
type. It is definitely intended for seri- 
ous students and demands considera- 
ble collaboration and close attention. 
Though the author cannot, as some of 


his fellow authors do, point to a life 
time of field work and exploration and 
to a harvest of personal researches and 
discoveries, he can lay claim to a 
dozen or more years of untiring labor 
during which he has familiarized him- 
self thoroughly with his chosen field 
and with the extensive forest of litera- 
ture which has grown up about that 
field. 

The second half of his book is taken 
up with the early period of the Chris- 
tian Church, a period which was the 
author’s special concern during his 
student years at the University of Ber- 
lin. In it, consequently, some of his 
own research contributions could be 
presented. His Berlin thesis, pub- 
lished in 1934, is “a critical study of 
the scriptural tradition of Christ’s Pas- 
sion and Resurrection.” Its purpose 
was to prove that St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, without its concluding paragraph, 
xvi., 9-20, was the only acceptable his- 
torical report concerning the end of 
Christ’s earthly career, and that only 
the visions of the Apostles and not 
Christ’s empty tomb formed the basis 
of the early Church’s belief in a risen 
Savior. The present volume does not 
go out of its way to debate problems of 
higher criticism, but neither does it 
avoid referring to them and to what 
it regards as elements of Hebrew 
mythology. Mr. Finegan’s aim is to 
take the story of the Bible—of which 
he makes some 800 citations—and to 
place it under the spotlight of the his- 
torical truth that shines forth from the 
findings of archaeological research. 
No other period of history has had 
such floods of unexpected new light 
thrown upon it in recent years as that 
of the ancient peoples of the Near 
East. This renders the problem of 
keeping up to date very acute—and 
here is where the new volume offers 
first aid, prods our memories, and sup- 
plies reliable general surveys and spe 
cific data and references, beginning 
with the excavations of the neolithic 
villages of Tell Hassuna and Tepe 
Gawra in Mesopotamia, in the fifth mil- 
lenium B. c., then checking on the Ak- 
kadians, Sumerians, Elomites, Hittites, 
and Egyptians, the palace archives 
of Babylon, the library of tablets found 
at Ras Shamra, the Lachish inscrip- 
tions, the voluminous Egyptian papy- 
rus finds, the Holy Land in Jesus’ time, 
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the work of St. Paul, the traveler, early 
Bible manuscripts, the secrets of the 
catacombs, the frescoed walls of the 
Dura synagogue, and hundreds of 
other items, down to the architectural 
of the Church of Hagia Sophia 
of the days of Emperor Justinian. 
THEODORE C. PETERSEN. 


Economic Analysis and Problems. By 
John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. New 
York: American Book Co. $3.75. 
Father Cronin’s objective in this 

work is to provide the student with a 

comprehensive introduction to mod- 

ern economic life and to do this in such 

a manner as to preserve proper bal- 

ance between analysis and description. 

Itis in terms of the achievement of this 

objective that the work is to be ap- 

praised. 

Economic history and current prac- 
tice may be freely drawn upon to 
darify the presentation of theory, but 
their place must remain subordinate. 
When they take on a larger role, they 
readily obscure the student’s perspec- 
tive. It may be doubted whether the 
introductory chapters, dealing with 
the historical background of modern 
economic life, serve a real need at the 
point where they are placed. For their 
effective perusal the student should al- 
ready have at least a partial acquaint- 
ance with the theory to which they 
stand as an introduction. The sim- 
pler and more fruitful approach to 
theory would seem to be through the 
student’s personal experience and the 
economic system as it operates today. 

The order or sequence in which eco- 
nomic theory. is developed in current 
texts shows wide variation. Yet, a cer- 
tain uniformity prevails. The subject 
of foreign exchange follows upon that 
of money and banking. The mecha- 
nism of foreign exchange can be dis- 
cussed to much better advantage after 
the student has been introduced to the 
theory of money and banking and to 
the domestic money and banking sys- 
tem. Why Father Cronin should have 
reversed this order is not clear. Simi- 
larly, it is difficult to see why the chap- 
ter, “The Problem of Functional Dis- 
tribution,” did not find a place further 
to the front of the book. Distribution 
is an integral part of theory. Its rela- 
tion to production, exchange, and con- 
sumption is well described, but knowl- 
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edge of that relation should have come 
to the student at an earlier stage. This 
arrangement would seem to be all the 
more appropriate in this text since it 
defines economics as the “science 
which treats of the laws of wealth pro- 
duction, exchange, distribution, and 
consumption.” 

The concluding chapters are devoted 
to a review of the social reform pro- 
grams of Protestantism, Judaism, and 
Catholicism. Father Cronin on more 
than one occasion points out in dis- 
cussing current economic problems 
that what is socially desirable must be 
limited by that which is socially feasi- 
ble. It would, however, have added to 
the comprehensiveness of the text if 
he had indicated to a larger degree in 
how far these programs, in his estima- 
tion, might be both desirable and feasi- 
ble today. The natural expectation of 
the reader is not met. He is left large- 
ly to draw his own conclusions. 

To have called attention to those fea- 
tures of the work which seem capable 
of improvement should not detract 
from its genuine merits. Father Cronin 
brings into constant play his wide 
knowledge of economics and its re- 
lated fields. He presents in a spirit of 
detachment and caution the divergent 
points of view on principles, problems, 
and policies. He provides an abun- 
dant bibliography to guide further 
study. He presents his message in 
attractive literary form. 

JOSEPH B. KENKEL, 


What Say You? By David Goldstein, 
LL.D. St. Paul, Minn.: Radio Re- 


plies Press. $2.75. 

Catholic Evidence speakers will give 
a hearty welcome to this excellent 
quiz book, which David Goldstein, 
well-known convert, has compiled 
after twenty-five years experience at 
answering questions on Catholicism at 
public meetings in the streets and 
parks of the United States. 

This reviewer’s Question Boz, the 
fruit of answering the questions of 
non-Catholics in four hundred and 
fifty towns and cities of the United 
States and Canada, covers the field 
more thoroughly, but as Father Elliott 
used to say: “We cannot have too 
many popular apologetic works to aid 
earnest inquirers on their road to the 
Church of God.” 
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“Nobody is ever wholly converted 
by argument,” says Arnold Lunn in 
his latest book, “but, if we exclude 
supernatural factors, argument is the 
decisive factor in many cases. It was 
so in mine.” The courteous answering 
of one question, with its outspoken or 
implied refutation of the questioner’s 
inaccurate idea of Catholicism, has 
often proved an opening for the grace 
of God, which alone imparts the gift 
of divine faith. 

David Goldstein prefaces each of 
his chapters with a brief, clean-cut 
statement of the Church’s teaching on 
God, the soul, the divinity of Christ, 
the Bible, the Blessed Virgin, the 
Church, the Pope, the Sacraments, the 
Last Things. 

He answers every question courte- 
ously, positively and accurately, with 
a confidence born of the conviction 
that the Catholic Church is the one 
divine society founded by Jesus Christ. 
He is never evasive in his replies; he 
avoids “ifs, buts and perhaps.” 

The author as a rule does not in- 
clude historical questions, although he 
must have received them by the hun- 
dreds. Was he afraid of making his 
book too bulky? 

When in London twenty years ago I 
assisted at a week’s lecture course to 
non-Catholics at St. Patrick’s Church, 
and answered questions at the Catho- 
lic pitch in Hyde Park one afternoon 
for over two hours. I noticed that 
in both places historical questions 
came in by the score. They figure 
largely too in our American lecture 
courses to non-Catholics, because his- 
tory teaching in our high schools, col- 
leges and universities has given many 
a pupil a wrong view of the history 
of the Catholic Church. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Christ Unconquered. By Arthur Little, 
S.J. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 
10s. 6d. 

The appearance in our time of an 
epic poem on the Passion and death 
of Christ consisting of ten books and 
more than six thousand lines of Mil- 
tonic blank verse is in itself exciting. 
Both the subject matter and the poetic 
form of Christ Unconquered revive 
the memory of the Gospel narratives 
themselves and the immense achieve- 
ment of one of England’s greatest 


poets. There will be some for whom 
these memories will prove overwhelm. 
ing. No one can improve on the Evan- 
gelists’ story of the Passion, and Father 
Little, granting his superb talent, is 
no Milton. But once these facts are 
admitted it is gratifying to report that 
Christ Unconquered is a work of great 
literary merit and a highly successfyl 
revival of the art of the classical epic, 

Father Little’s theme, God’s assump- 
tion of human flesh “Man to redeem, 
with agony for arms and death your 
victory,” is developed in the tradi- 
tional pattern of the epic of art. The 
first book opens with Annas and 
Caiaphas, twin symbols of envy and 
pride, prevailing over Gamaliel before 
the Sanhedrin. We meet Christ in 
Book II. in the Garden of Gethsemane 
where he is betrayed by Judas. From 
this point on the narrative follows the 
accepted chronological pattern, save 
for a literary development of the 
thoughts and emotions of our Lady, 
the Apostles and Mary Magdala in 
Book IV. and skillful character por- 
trayals of Herod, Pontius Pilate and 
the High Priests. The narrative, live- 
ly, well paced, dramatically conceived, 
maintains a high emotional level 
throughout. 

But the distinct achievement of 
Christ Unconquered rests in the dis- 
cernment and in the literary exploita- 
tion of spiritual truths. In the speeches 
of the enemies of our Lord, one senses 
the concentration of wide reading, 
much meditation and actual experi- 
ence in the care of souls. While one 
hesitates to apply the word “modern” 
to a work executed upon classical 
models, the analysis of Pontius Pilate’s 
alternate honesty and self-deceit, the 
psychological probing into the roots 
of Herod’s acedia and other similar 
passages betray the mentality of our 
own time. 

The language of Christ Unconquered, 
while not excessively labored, is dis- 
tinctly literary. The habit of con- 
densation, inversion, Homeric similes, 
classic and Gaelic allusions, synco 
pated grammar add to our ultimate en- 
joyment by discouraging facile or care 
less reading. It is perhaps needless to 
add that, in addition to its real literary 
merits, the present volume provides 
excellent spiritual reading. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Street. By Ann Petry 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50). 
Here is a fast moving, well written 
story. It comes from the Executive 
Secretary of Negro Women, Incor- 
porated, an organization which keeps 
an eye on legislation and in various 
ways tries to redress some of the 
scandalous injustices from which our 
colored fellow citizens are suffering. 
Graduate of the College of Pharmacy 
of the University of Connecticut, 
trained in newswriting and editing, a 
former member of the American Negro 
Theater, Miss Petry writes out of a 
rich experience acquired during six 
years of life in Harlem. The central 
interest of the book is a mother with 
a nine-year-old son, battling desperate- 
ly but vainly against the forces which 
make life so cruelly hard in the black 
ghetto. The tale, which could almost 
be described as an expanded short 
story, is overloaded with “sex”; and 
Negro readers may reasonably object 
to its unrelieved picture of the vices 
and weaknesses of their race. White 


readers on the other hand may well 


bow in shame at this reminder that 
criminal indifference to the Negro’s 
inalienable rights is still so generally 
prevalent. 

Those Other People. By Mary King 
O'Donnell (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50). Through the hours of a 
single day the search of two lovers, 
each for the other, weaves in and out 
of this tenuous romance and serves as 
a slender line on which to hang a 
thousand impressions of the way of 
life in the Old French Quarter of New 
Orleans. Every act of one of the resi- 
dents of the Quarter is made to affect, 
unconsciously, the lives of one or more 
of the others, and the whole forms a 
kind of fugue in which the seeking of 
Leah for Joe and of Joe for Leah is 
the ever recurring dominant major. 
Flashes of gaiety and of tragedy fol- 
low each other swiftly and are dealt 
with expertly. Vibrant with life, the 
numerous characters would be confus- 
ing did not the author cleverly allot to 
each his own brief chapter. You find 
yourself looking ahead hopefully to 
another meeting with gentle, charita- 
ble Mrs, Peralta, so aged she mistakes 
other children for her now grown son; 


with the unorthodox Mrs. Tarentino, 
who takes on herself in confession the 
sins of her neighbors, or with the be- 
nign and wise Father Vela. The sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Negro 
and of the difficulties of his position 
adds much to a most pleasing book. 

Land of the Torreones. By Clarence 
B. Kelland (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50). Kelsey Bobbs, the heroine of 
this adventure story, is a Smith Col- 
lege girl, who loves life in the open, 
despises the artificial society of her 
millionaire father’s friends, and is de- 
termined to have her own way at all 
times. Strangely enough, she wears 
dark glasses from early morn till 
night, because she knows she has the 
attractive eyes of a Helen or a Cleo- 
patra. How these glasses are even- 
tually crushed under the foot of Mike 
Bronson, young mining engineer and 
enthusiastic archaeologist, who is 
eager to study the Torreones, the 
carved towers of a race which in- 
habited Arizona thousands of years 
ago, makes a well paced story replete 
with intrigue and rivalry, and refresh- 
ingly free of the morbid psychology 
which seems to be absorbing so many 
contemporary novelists. True, its de- 
nouement is not exactly unexpected. 

The White Deer. By James Thurber 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50). This story has been described 
as a “Fairytale for grown-ups” —in 
other words, the reader must be at 
least young in heart. On that condi- 
tion anyone may find entertainment 
and a spice of wisdom too, in these 
stories no less charming than absurd, 
of royal princes and princesses, of 
wizards and dwarfs, of magical for- 
ests, of enchanted deer, of false love 
and true. The author’s own drawings 
are supplemented with illustrations in 
color by Don Freeman. 

The Power and the Glory. By Graham 
Greene (New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.50). In 1940 Graham Greene’s The 
Labyrinthine Ways outsold all his other 
books. Republished now under the 
title originally selected by the author, 
it will no doubt again give rise to a 
dispute over the question: Is the world 
edified or scandalized when a skillful 
word painter draws fascinating pic- 
tures of a semi-primitive country 
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where ignorance and immorality co- 
exist with a tenacious belief in Ca- 
tholicism. 


Book Lists: New Worlds to Live. 
Compiled by Mary Kiely (New York: 
Pro Parvulis Book Club. $1.00). Not 
only fathers and mothers, uncles and 
aunts, librarians and teachers will wel- 
come this latest edition of Mary Kiely’s 
selected and annotated list of books for 
Catholic boys and girls, but also har- 
assed book editors suddenly recalled 
from the intricacies of editing and 
faced by the query from one or other of 
the above mentioned: “Please tell me 
some good book to give to Johnny or 
Jenny.” Much adding and some sub- 
tracting brings this edition up to date; 
the age divisions—as good as any that 
might be made—have been retained, 
some of the illustrations have been re- 
placed by others chosen with great acu- 
men, and the whole reminds us palpa- 
bly of the riches at hand for our Catho- 
lic young people and the magnitude of 
the task Miss Kiely set herself. Her list 
is exclusive rather than comprehen- 
sive; world trends are reflected in the 
increase in the number of books with 
foreign, especially Russian, back- 
grounds and with Latin American 
titles. Out of her wide knowledge of 
the field, her instinctive religious 
sense and her understanding of the 
young mind, Miss Kiely has produced 
a constructive, highly creditable and 
much needed piece of work. A minor 
improvement would be an index to 
the various divisions. 

Treasure for the Taking. By Anne 
Thaxter Eaton (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). The books listed in this 
volume are conveniently and logically 
arranged and many of the titles de- 
serve to be recommended to young 
people. As a whole, however, the list 
is not adequate, if one wishes to get a 
comprehensive view of the field un- 
der discussion; and it will be espe- 
cially unsatisfactory to persons seek- 
ing good literature for Catholic chil- 
dren. Deliberately or not, the author 
discriminates against Catholic writers 
to an extent that is quite unpardonable 
in a specialist with Anne Eaton’s wide 
experience and high reputation. One 
finds it difficult to imagine a good ex- 
cuse for the omission of many works 
written by Catholics which are un- 


questionably not only equal but supe. 
rior to some of those recommended by 
the author. Convincing evidence of 
this book’s inadequacy is the array of 
volumes listed in Miss Kiely’s work, 

Catholic Books for Laymen (New 
York: St. Peter’s Catholic Len 
Library). The value of the Catholic 
Lending Library attached to St. Peter’s 
Church in Barclay Street, New York, 
has been raised considerably by the 
publication of this Catalogue and Read- 
ing Guide. Skillfully prepared by Miss 
Helen Henderson of the Catholic Book 
Service and presented in very attrac. 
tive form, the list sets forth a represen- 
tative collection of non-fiction works 
that deal with a vast number of sub- 
jects in which Catholics at the present 
time are interested and upon which 
they should be well informed. De 
scriptive annotations of approximately 
300 books enable the prospective 
reader to get hold of the kind of work 
he most needs. 


RELIGION: The Third Day. By Arnold 
Lunn (Westminster, Md.): The New- 
man Book Shop. $2.75). In this able 
apologetic treatise Arnold Lunn pro- 
vides the earnest seeker after the truth 
with a scientific and philosophical de- 
fense of miracles, devotes a special 
chapter to the unimpeachable proof of 
the miracle of Lourdes, and states 
clearly the external and internal evi- 
dence of the Gospels. He examines all 
the theories advanced by modern un- 
believers against the fact of the Res 
urrection, viz., collective hallucination, 
the theory that Jesus did not die on 
the Cross, that the women went to the 
wrong tomb, that Joseph of Arimathea 
transferred the body of Jesus to an- 
other sepulcher, that the disciples stole 
the body. In closing he shows the ab 
surdity of a Christianity without mira 
cles (Modernism), and the absurdity 
of a system of alleged miracles with- 
out Christianity (Spiritism). In his 
Introduction the author acknowledges 
his debt to Fathers Arendzen, Chap 
man, Grandmaison and Lagrange. 

Mission for Samaritans. By Anna 
Dengel, M.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $1.75). Mother Anna 
Dengel, who founded the Medical Mis 
sion Sisters in 1925, has given us 4 
sketchy but impressive picture of the 
Medical Mission field in Africa, China, 
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India, Japan, the Philippines, Latin 
America and the United States. She 
lists the religious communities and the 
ly medical societies devoted to this 
work in America and Europe, com- 

the crude old-time methods of 
care employed by pagan medicine 
men with the up-to-date methods of 
modern medical science, and gives due 

to the extensive and devoted 
labors of Protestant missionaries. Her 
book calls special attention to the great 
need everywhere of Catholic hospitals, 
Catholic training schools for nurses, 
and Catholic dispensaries. She tells of 
the good prospect of conversions in 
pagan lands, since the Church, through 
its medical missions proves to the sick 
poor that her love of the brethren is 
based on her love of Christ, the Son 
of God. 

A Canadian Mystic: Mother Catherine 
Aurélie of the Precious Blood (1833- 
1905). By a Religious of the Precious 
Blood of Three Rivers, Canada (Brook- 
lya, N. Y.: Monastery of the Precious 
Blood). Sixteen years ago a religious 
of the Portland Institute of the Pre- 
cious Blood wrote an excellent biogra- 
phy of Mother Catherine Aurélie. With 
this book as a guide and making good 
use of Mother Catherine’s copious 
diaries, of her letters to her director, 
Father Raymond, and to religious of 
her many foundations, the author has 
drawn a lifelike portrait of a perfect 
religious inspired by God to spread the 

d over a special devotion to the 
Precious Blood of our Savior. She 
paints a vivid picture of Mother Cath- 
erine’s childhood days in the Catholic 
atmosphere of the Cacouette home in 
St. Hyacinthe and of her school days 
at the Notre Dame Convent. She de- 
scribes the eleven years’ persistent 
search of a vocation, Mother Cather- 
ine’s many supernatural visions, her 
intense love of suffering, her founding, 
at the demand of Bishop La Rocque, of 
the Institute of the Precious Blood. 
This volume contains a list of the 
Institute’s thirty foundations, seven 
chapters illustrating the foundress’s 
many virtues, a dozen letters attrib- 
uting cures to her intercession, and a 
Prayer of the Bishop of Three Rivers 
for her beatification. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The United States 
and Britain. By Crane Brinton (Cam- 
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bridge: Harvard University Press. 
$2.50). This book is one of a series 
of twenty-five volumes which aim to 
make the public acquainted with the 
people, the society, the economy, the 
political institutions and the current 
problems of the principal nations as 
they exist today—each work being 
confided to an author who is supposed 
to be capable of writing with author- 
ity in a simple, unbiased and instruc- 
tive style. Readers of Crane Brinton’s 
book will agree that he possesses these 
qualifications. Not that he will please 
everyone — that would be impossible 
since he has the courage to discuss 
highly debatable issues. But the in- 
formation he gives is pertinent and 
accurate; his tone is reasonable; and 
the suggested reading is sufficiently 
comprehensive. A good example of 
his general attitude may be found in 
the interesting section on “Eire and 
the War”—although the phrase “egali- 
tarian peasant-democracy of the south” 
on page 114 does not prepare one for 
the statement about the conflict be- 
tween the peasants and the big graziers 
on page 115. 

The Case for Poland. By Ann Su 
Cardwell (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Ar- 
bor Press. 25 cents). Years ago, G. K. 
Chesterton pointed out that the condi- 
tion of Poland has traditionally been 
valuable as an index to the condition 
of Europe. At present Poland lies 
heavy on the conscience of the civi- 
lized world. Named above is a valua- 
ble collection of data on Polish affairs 
—from March, 1939, to April, 1945— 
put together by a native-born Ameri- 
can, not of Polish origin, who has 
come to be recognized as one of our 
most reliable sources of information 
on Poland by reason of her personal 
experience, her studies, and her abil- 
ity to write objectively. Like her ear- 
lier Poland and Russia, it is the kind 
of book which should be kept on 
hand; for there are many facts re- 
corded here which some statesmen 
will try to forget, but which the rest 
of us must remember. 

The Cooperative Way. A Method of 
World Reconstruction. By James Peter 
Warbasse (New York: Barnes & Noble. 
$2.00). The reader who expects to 
find in Mr. Warbasse’s book an elabo- 
ration of the thesis suggested by its 
subtitle will be disappointed. In the 
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short space of 175 pages the author has 
solemnly run over much _ trodden 
ground of basic co-op methods and 
principles, squeezed in some remarks 
on co-operative housing, and has even 
paused for an elementary lesson on 
banking. But out of the morass of in- 
teresting if unrelated statistics on co- 
ops a stubborn reader, who firmly 
takes matters into his own hands, can 
piece together the following argument: 
Another world war can be averted 
only if really democratic states par- 
ticipate in the world community. 
However, states are becoming less 
democratic because they are becoming 
socialistic; that is, state planning is 
thought to be the only substitute for an 
anarchical society based on the profit 
motive and competition. Placing eco- 
nomic and political power in the same 
hands, which is necessary for effective 
planning, usually leads to totalitarian- 
ism. The co-operative way avoids the 
danger of statism by substituting vol- 
untary for compulsory co-operation. 
Unfortunately, this interesting thesis 
has been defended in a scanty and 
spotty fashion. 

Adventures in Radio. Edited by Mar- 
garet Cuthbert (New York: Howell, 
Soskin. $2.50). Radio listeners —a 
group that must include some 99% of 
our population—will find this “know- 
how” book of radio full of interest. 
In addition to twenty scripts by well- 
known writers, it contains sections on 
newscasting, sound effects, studio lan- 
guage, thus touching upon virtually 
every subject which should be stud- 
ied by those who enter the field of 
radio writing or broadcasting. Of 
particular interest to the uninitiated 
will be the sections on sound ef- 
fects and radio language and the spe- 
cific vocabulary developed by radio 
in the first quarter century of its 
history. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Way of the 


Cross for Religious, translated and 
adapted by a Monk of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey; To Seek God, by Sister Imo- 
gene Baker, O.S.B.; The Role of the 
Priest in the Apostolate of Reading, by 
Peter A. Resch, S.M., S.T.D. (10 cents 
each); The Mass Year, A Mass Guide 
for 1946 With Liturgical Reflections, 
by Placidus Kempf, 0.S.B. (30 cents); 
Mysteries of the Rosary, by Edward I. 
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Hession; Dove Flights, A collection of 
poems by Benedictine Sisters of Mount 
St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kans.; Qmp 
Stories, Number Five, by Quentin Mor. 
row Phillip (St. Meinrad, Ind: The 
Grail. 25 cents). Why Not Take God's 
Word For It?, by Valentine Long, 
O.F.M.; Christ and You—Redeemers, by 
Felician A. Foy, O.F.M.; The Chris. 
tian Home, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D. (5 cents each); Himnos y Ala. 
banzas Populares (Traditional Spanish 
Hymns), compiled by Frederick 
Schmidt, C.S.C. (Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. 20 cents); The 
Wrong Target, Chats on Chatting 
adapted from the German of Rey, 
Joseph Lukas, P.S.M., by Rev. Nicholas 
Schladweiler, P.S.M. (Milwaukee: The 
Pallottine Fathers. 10 cents). 

Devotions to Our Lord Jesus Christ 
Crucified, by Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D. 
(Braddock, Pa.: From Author). A Re 
newal of Baptismal Vows (Minneapolis: 
Maryhouse); At High Mass, compiled 
by Father Aloysius, O.F.M.Cap. (Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill & Son). Straws for the 
Nest, by Rev. Father Joe Cullen, S.M, 
B.A. (Wellington, N. Z.: Catholic 
Writers Movement. 3d.). Novena and 
Other Prayers in Honor of Our Lady 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament (New 
York: The Sentinel Press. 10 cents). 
Multiplying the Missionary, with Fore- 
word by Most Rev. Richard J. Cush- 
ing, D.D. (Boston: Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith). How About 
You? (River Forest, Ill.: Dominican 
Fathers). Newman Commemorative Es- 
says, by the Students of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie (Yonkers, N. Y.). 
The Bells of St. Mary’s, by Genevieve 
Greenwood (Mobile, Ala.: St. Mary’s 
Church). Whither Christian Missions?, 
Reflections on the Works of a Mission- 
ary and on the Assyrian Case (Revised 
Edition), by David Barsum Perley, 
J.S.D. (Paterson, N. J.: Assyrian Na 
tional Federation. $1.00). Catholic 
Life in the West Indies, by Richard 
Pattee and The Inter-American Com- 
mittee (10 cents); Eastern Catholics 
Under Soviet Rule, by Michael Derrick 
(London: Sword of the Spirit in Con 
junction with The Tablet. 1s. 6d.). 
Catholics and Jews, by Gregory Feige 
and The Religion and Culture Subcon- 
mittee (Washington, D. C.: The Catho 
lic Association for International Peace. 
30 cents). 





Our Contributors 


Were it not that Er1k voN KUEHNELT- 
LeppIHN’s documentation is unim- 
peachable, his knowledge of European 
history profound and his philosophy 
of life nobly Catholic, we should be 
inclined to think that the picture he 
draws of “What They Are Doing in 
Germany” and its terrible consequences 
should be gainsaid. But they cannot 
be, so we urge an earnest reading of 
his pages that we may be aroused be- 
fore the ultimate hour. To turn to 
happier things, Mr. and Mrs. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn are rejoicing in the birth of 
a daughter, from whom we shall hope 
to hear a few decades hence. 


In his ably written “South Tyrol: A 
Moral Issue,” GeorGE FRANCIS BARRY 
calls on us to rectify an acknowledged 
mistake made after World War I. He 
will be remembered as the author of 
“The Austrian Tragedy,” in our No- 
vember issue, one equally at home in 
this country and in Europe. 


THat Josepn A. Brea succeeds in a 
literary genre which usually destroys 
all who attempt it will be granted by 
readers of his present “The End of 
the Old Women.” Since his last con- 
tribution to our pages, Mr. Breig has 
moved from Pittsburgh to Cleveland, 
where he is assistant managing editor 
of the diocesan newspaper, the Uni- 
verse Bulletin and where he is a com- 
panion columnist of our own Editor, 
Father Gillis. 


It is exactly a year since the versa- 
tile DonaLp CuLross PEeartie’s first ap- 
pearance in our pages with his account 
of “The California Missions,” near 
which he lives in Santa Barbara. A 
Prolific author who produces one, and 
sometimes two, books every year, he 
is predominantly the naturalist no mat- 
ter what his subject. He has found a 
most congenial one in “Leonardo da 
Vinci: The First Modern.” Mr. Peattie 


is roving editor of The Reader’s Digest 
and everything is grist to his mill. 


From time to time through the years 
from 1937-1943, Rev. Francis X. Mur- 
Puy, C.SS.R., has given us delectable 
articles on the “Fathers of the Church,” 
notably St. Jerome, which we always 
hoped would some day appear in book 
form. We were therefore glad to hear 
that having “been through the wringer 
of Medieval Studies at the Catholic 
University,” he is now in hopes of hav- 
ing a book on St. Jerome ready next 
year. Meantime he is serving as Catho- 
lic Chaplain to the midshipmen at 
Annapolis, and preparing besides a 
full-sized biography of Admiral Dan 
Callaghan, who was killed in the battle 
off Savo Island in 1942. Father Mur- 
phy’s present “God, Man and the Atom 
Bomb” was originally written in con- 
nection with a discussion held at the 
Naval Academy. 


Mrs. Georaia Lona’s “The Hidden 
Brook” is the work of a new contribu- 
tor who has spent much time in Spain 
and has succeeded in these few pages 
in re-creating the distinctive atmos- 
phere which permeates that country. 
Mrs. Long, whose home is in this city, 
has been doing war work—editorial 
and employee relations—for the past 
three years, first in Utah and now in 
Baltimore. She married during her 
college days at Stanford University 
and spent the best part of eight years 
in Europe in pursuance of her inter- 
est in garden design and ornamenta- 
tion. Distressed at the current ma- 
ligning and lack of understanding of 
Spain, and realizing the necessity of 
immediate and vital action, Mrs. Long 
and a friend recently founded the 
Spanish Evidence Guild, whose aims 
are: to spread the truth about Spain to 
the people of the United States, to com- 
bat pressure groups exerting influence 
against her here, to promote better re- 
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lations between the United States and 
Spain, and to foster tours to Spain for 
information purposes. It is a project 
with which we are heartily in sympa- 
thy and for which we bespeak our 
readers’ support. Mrs. Lang is a con- 
tributor to The Saturday Evening Post 
and writes for various architectural 
and cultural publications. 


WirTH her interesting study of “Moby 
Dick” and its author, we introduce 
Sopure Hous to our readers and in- 
deed to the public at large as this is 
her first published article. She holds 
her B.A. degree from Hunter College 
and her Masters in Political Philoso- 
phy from Fordham University. She 
would like to devote her time to writ- 
ing, but for the nonce is perforce an 
instructor in medieval history in 
Brooklyn College. Miss Hollis is a 
convert to the Faith and a speaker for 
the Catholic Evidence Guild. 


“DANIEL CARROLL” seems to be 
eclipsed by his better known brother, 
but this is the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of his death, and a new 
contributor, Sister Mary VIRGINA, 
S.S.N.D., is eager to rescue him from 
his comparative obscurity. As Daniel 
Carroll, Framer of the Constitution 
was the subject of her doctorate dis- 
sertation, she knows whereof she 
writes. Sister Mary Virgina is sta- 
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tioned at the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland in Baltimore, where she 
teaches History and Philosophy. 

We expected a galaxy of poets this 
month, and here they are. Atma 
RosisoN HicBEE, who combines busi- 
ness acumen with the poetic gift, 
sends us Two Poems, “Song for May- 
time” and “Mother,” from her Kansas 
City home. THEODORE MAyNarp, the 
quality of whose “Images of Joy” com- 
pels us to publish it despite our re 
luctance to use poems of its length, is 
preparing his Collected Poems for pub- 
lication by Macmillan. Despite ill 
health, he continues to turn out books 
in quick succession, the most recent 
being Mystic in Motley, a life of St. 
Philip Neri. A new poet, CHRISTOPHER 
CurraAN Kane (“Our Lady’s Jester”), 
is a New Yorker brought up in Brook- 
lyn and engaged in confidential work 
in the war years. GERALD M. Ketty 
gives us his second contribution in his 
delicate “At Cana.” It comes from his 
home in North Adams, Mass. Rey, 
CuHartes J. Quirk’s quatrains (“Ave 
Maria”) are well known to our read- 
ers. Their author is now teaching at 
Loyola University, New Orleans. An- 
other familiar name is Mrs. CATHERINE 
P. Newet.t (“The Unforgotten”) who 
charmed us through the years when 
she was still Catherine Parmenter and 
lived in Colorado Springs. She now 
makes her home in Concord, N. H. 
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MARGARET MEAGHER, writer, teacher, musician, Richmond, Va.; cataloguer of bibliographical works 
for art and university libraries; author of Education in Richmond, etc. 


Rev. T. C. Perensen, C.S.P., S.T.L., Pu.D., writer and critic, Associate Professor in the Depatt- 
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